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CHRISTMAS NUMBER For 1909 








THE YOUTH’S 





The highest medical 


authority on foods, 


Sir James Crichton Browne, LL. D.—F.R. S. 


of London 
gives the best reasons for eating more 


Quaker Oats 


In an article published in the Youth’s 
Companion of September 23rd, 1909, 
Dr. Browne, the great medical author- 
ity on foods, says, about brain and 
muscle building — 


‘‘There is one kind of food that 
seems to me of marked value as a 
food to the brain and to the whole 
body throughout childhood and ado- 
lescence (youth), and that is oatmeal. 


‘*Oats are the most nutritious of all 
the cereals, being richer in fats, organic 
phosphorus and lecithins.’’ 


He says oatmeal is gaining ground 
with the well-to-do of Great Britain. 
He speaks of it as the mainstay of the 
Scottish laborer’s diet and says it 
produces a big-boned, well-developed, 
mentally energetic race. 


His experiments prove that good 
oatmeal such as Quaker Oats not only 
furnishes the best food for the human 
being, but eating it strengthens and 
enlarges the thyroid gland—this gland 
is intimately connected with the nour- 
ishing processes of the body, and the 
health of the individual depends 
largely upon its size and vigor. 


In conclusion he says— 


‘‘It seems probable therefore that 
the bulk and brawniness of the North- 
erners (meaning the Scotch) has been 
in some measure due to the stimulation 
of the thyroid gland by oatmeal por- 
ridge in childhood.’’ 


The Scotch eat Quaker Oats because 
it is the best of all oatmeals. 


_ advice as to the best food for you is good 


enough to follow even if it cost something to do 


so, but it isn’t expensive advice. 


follow it, poor and rich, for 


Every family can 
Quaker Oats besides being 


the best food you can eat, is the cheapest. 


Increase the amount of Quaker Oats you eat, and 


watch the improvement in your 
general health. 


Regular size package 10 cents 


ked in ial round 


| at 15c, 








and in the larger size family packages and in 
hermetically seal i 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


tins for hot climates. 


CHICAGO 


The roc and 15c prices do not apply in the far West and South. 
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Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 



































A Beautiful Selection of Cut Glass 


Whatever the season, whatever the occasion, Cut Glass always makes a beautiful and appropriate gift. The pieces 
offered below are of exceptional quality. The designs are especially attractive and the cuttings deep and brilliant. 


No.1. HANDLED NAPPY. 5 inches in 
diameter. Useful for nuts, bonbons, olives, 
ete. Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of Nappy 
$1.75, post-paid. 


No. 2. MAYONNAISE BOWL. Deep cut- 
ting, is 5% inches in diameter and 3 inches 
high. Given to any Companion subscri- 
ber for two new subscriptions and 75 
cents extra. Price of Mayonnaise Bowl 
82.75. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 





No. 10. RICH CUT GLASS BOWL. This 
8-inch Bow] is cut in the popular sunburst 
design. Suitable for berries, salads, etc. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for 
three new subscriptions and 30centsextra. 
Price of Bowl] 83.00. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
7 Ibs. 


No. 11. OIL OR VINEGAR BOTTLE. 
This Bottle stands 6 inches high, conven- 
tional design. Given to any Companion 
subscriber for two new subscriptions and 
60 cents extra, postage and packing in- 
cluded. Price of Oil or Vinegar Bottle 
$2.25, post-paid. 


No. 3. CUT GLASS PICKLE TRAY. 8 
inches long, 4% inches wide, new star de- 
sign cutting. Very attractive. Given to 
any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription and $1.10 extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Pickle Tray $2.50, post- 
paid. 


No.4. CUT GLASS BUD VASE. A beau- 
tiful design, 6 inches high. Given to any 
Companion subscriber for two new sub- 
scriptions and 35 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Bud Vase $2.25, post- 
paid. 





No. 12. CUT GLASS COMPOTE. This 
elegant piece is suitable for nuts, bonbons 
or olives. 6% inches high, 5 inches in diam- 
eter. Given to any Companion subscriber 
for two new subscriptions and 60 cents 
extra. Price of Compote $2.25, post-paid. 


No. 13. CUT GLASS CELERY DISH. 
This Celery Dish is 11 inches long, 5 inches 
wide. Thecutting is a combination of sun- 
bursts and conventional designs. Given 
to any Companion subscriber for one new 











No. 5. CUT GLASS NAPPY. 6 inches 
in diameter, deep cutting, exceptionally 
delicate design. May be used for bonbons, 
olives, etc. Given to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 65 cents 
extra. Price of Nappy $2.00, post-paid. 


No.6. WATER CARAFE. 17 inches high, 
sunburst design. Matches the Tumblers 
shown below. Given to any Companion 
subscriber for three new subscriptions 
and 60 cents extra. Price of Water Carafe 
83.00. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


subscription and 90 cents extra. Price 
of Dish $2.50. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


No. 14. CUT GLASS TUMBLERS. These 
Tumblers match the sunburst cutting of 
the Water Pitcher and Water Bottle. One 
Tumbler given for one new subscription, 
postage and packing included. Price of 
Tumblers 90 cents each, post-paid. Price 
in sets of 6 or more, 65 centseach. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 











No.7. SPOON HOLDER. Deep cutting, 
sunburst pattern, 4% inches high. Given 
to any Companion subscriber for two new 
subscriptions and 80 cents extra, postage 
included. Price of Holder $2.75, post-paid. 


Nos. 8and9. SUGAR AND CREAM SET. 
This heavy Set has a deep, rich cutting— 
sunburst pattern. Height of Cream Jug, 
4 inches; height of Bowl, 3 inches. Given 
for three new subscriptions and $1.10 
extra. Price of Sugar and Cream Set #4.00. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 
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No. 15. WATER PITCHER. We offer 
thelatest shape, popular sunburst pattern. 
Capacity 3 pints, height 10 inches. Given 
to any Companion subscriber for three 
new subscriptions and $1.30 extra. Price 
of Pitcher $5.00. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


No. 16. MIRROR PLATEAU. This Pla- 
teau is used for the display of bowls, water 
sets, etc. We offer the 14-inch size for 
holding a pitcher and six tumblers. Given 
to any Companion subscriber for two new 
subscriptions and 60 cents extra. Price 
of Plateau &2.25. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CRIED BILL, 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 
Si. 2ar,” 

S HE members of the 

Gale’s Ridge mining 

: outfit came tramping 
down the trail to supper one 
night in November, wrestling 
and picking at one another as 
usual, and guessing what good 
things were in store for them 
at the hands of ‘‘Ma’’ Staples. ‘‘One thing 
sure,’’ affirmed ‘‘Hank,’’ loudly, ‘‘it won’t 
include any such come-backs as that Chink 
shook up to us.’’ The poor food had become a 
disagreeable six months’ old memory under the 
new order of things brought about by Ma Staples. 

“‘T smell flapjacks!’’ shouted ‘‘Whispering 
Will,’’ opening the living-room door. 

Some one in the rear jerked him back vio- 
lently. ‘‘ Clean your boots better’n that!’’ 
admonished a voice. ‘‘Can’t you remember 
that Tuesday is one of ma’s mop days?’’ 

Whispering Will meekly rubbed his high 
rubber boots with snow, without stopping to 
punch the head of the speaker. Under former 
régimes there had been no ‘‘mop days,’’ con- 
sequently no necessity for clean boots. 

The ‘‘Kid’’ and “‘Lightning Hank’’ crowded 
threugh the doorway together, sniffing loudly. 
‘“*It ain’t flapjacks, is it, Harve?’’ demanded 
the Kid of ma’s ‘‘flunky,’’ who was filling the 
tin cups with coffee. 

‘*Harve’’ smacked his lips in a most tantali- 
zing way and grinned, merely remarking, ‘‘I 
had mine first to-night, so’s to get ’em good 
and hot!’’ 

The men clattered across the floor and sat 
down at the long table, sniffing and wondering. 
Before them in abundance were heaps of brown 
and white bread, thick platters full of ‘‘spuds’’ 
and meat, large dishes of vegetables of the 
canned variety—supplies on which the outfit 
could always reckon. But it was for the 
“‘extra’’ that they were looking. Ma Staples 
always made an extra for supper. 

‘*Ma,’’? shouted Harve, at the closed kitchen 
door, ‘‘they don’t know yet what it is, not 
even with the smell !’’ 

‘‘My goodness!’? Ma Staples swung the 
kitchen door open. ‘‘Can’t you guess, even? 
Well, that does beat everything !’’ She stood 
in the doorway, big of heart and big of figure, 
fanning herself energetically with the hem of 
her long gingham apron. 

‘*Ma,”’ remonstrated Hank, in a grieved tone, 

“‘ain’t you goin’ to bring ’em on, whatever they 
are, till we’ve guessed ?’’ 

Ma began to laugh at his lugubrious tone. It 
was a silent process, wherein she pressed her 
hands against her shaking sides, while her 
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large face creased and wrinkled and folded up, 
nearly hiding her eyes, and compelling every 
one round her to laugh out of sheer sympathy. 

Suddenly the ‘‘Hoosier’’ left off cutting elk 
steak and reached for an earthen jug. ‘‘Long 
sweetenin’ !’’ he drawled, viewing the contents 
triumphantly. ‘‘Look alive there, Harve, and 
bring in them corn fritters !’’ 

The Kid dealt the Hoosier an ecstatic blow 
on the back. ‘‘Corn fritters, is it?’’ he eried. 
**T’m good for twenty !’’ 

Harve, chuckling, withdrew into the kitchen, 
and reappeared, bearing a great platter heaped 
with the hot brown fritters. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ admonished ma, ‘‘there’s just 
two apiece done, and I can fry one more all the 
way round.’’ 

She closed the kitchen door, and the men 
were silent a moment in pure delight as they 
heard the batter drop sizzling on the hot 

griddle. 

The Kid drew a long breath. ‘‘Ma can’t be 
beat !’? he mumbled from a full mouth. 

Then it was that ‘‘Society Bill’s’’ idea 
arrived. He let his knife fall on his tin plate 
with a clatter, and exclaimed, ‘‘Say, I’ve just 
thought of something !’’ 

‘‘M-m,’’ from Hank, uninterested. 

Society Bill glanced apprehensively toward 
the kitchen door and shook his head. ‘‘It ain’t 
for her to hear,’’ he whispered loudly. 

This breach of etiquette was met with kicks 
of one kind under the table and kicks of another 
kind above it. ‘‘Guess some folks’ manners is 
takin’ a vacation,’’ remarked Whispering Will, 
in as loud a voice as he could manage. 

Society Bill swallowed these good-natured 
gibes along with his fritters, and kept his idea 
close until the whistle had summoned the night- 
shift to the tunnel, and the day-shift, encumber- 
ing boxes round the rusty’ heater up in the 
bunk-house, were loafing in silence. The Kid, 
sprawled in his bunk, had begun to breathe 
heavily when Society Bill suddenly drew in 
his feet from some distance up the aisle 
between the bunks, and sat up with a violent 
ejaculation. 

‘‘Say, I haven’t told you yet what I’m 
thinkin’ about !’’ 

The Kid, thus aroused, rolled over and 
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sleepily propped his face up on his hands, 
blinking at the speaker. 

‘*You fellows,’’ ‘began Bill, ‘‘don’t seem to 
realize that it’s the middle of November.’’ 

Nobody was deeply interested. ‘‘Aw—is 
that what you woke me up to hear?’’ cried the 
Kid, in disgust, lying down again. 

‘**Fellows,’’ said Bill, impressively, ‘‘the 
twenty-fifth of December is Christmas — and 
there’s ma!’’ 

The Kid sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

‘*Why,’’ drawled the Hoosier, irritably, 
**didn’t some one think of that before, so we’d 
have time to look round a little? What are we 
going to give her?’’ 

But that was a question which the united 
intelligences of thirty-six men, working on the 
problem several days, failed to answer. It 
must cost a deal of money, considering to whom 
it went and the number giving it. It must be 
ordered from Omaha, if not from Chicago. 
Anything coming from a lesser and nearer place 
would have no value in the donors’ eyes. But 
what it was to be—that was the question. 

Finally Hank had an inspiration. ‘Ask the 
supe,’’ he advised. ‘‘He’s educated and ought 
to know.’’ 

Consequently Amos Steele, the mine superin- 
tendent, was called into council. But alas! A 
thorough course in a school of mines had not 
made Steele the all-round man that Hank 
deemed him. Steele was as uninspired as the 
rest on the subject of a proper gift for the camp 
‘‘mother’’—and as enthusiastic. The enthusi- 
asm came first. 

‘*A stock present is a capital idea, boys, cap- 
ital!’’ he cried. ‘‘Queer I hadn’t thought of 
that myself. And let’s make it handsome—we 
couldn’t make it too handsome for ma—she de- 
seryes—’’ The superintendent paused abruptly 
as he spoke, and looked away down the narrow, 
winding cafion without seeing anything. 
‘*There are so many things you can’t just pay 
ma for,’’ he ended, abstractedly. 

Suddenly ‘‘Shanks,’’ studying the situation a 
little apart, spun round on his heel. ‘‘Boys, 
I’ve got it!’’ he cried, enthusiastically. ‘‘One 
of you fellows go down and sort of sound ma 
on the subject. Tell her you’re thinking of 





sending something to your mother or sister or 











somebody, and ask her what 
you ought to get.’’ 

The idea met with approval. 
The men drew back and indi- 
cated Society Bill with one 
aA € accord. ‘‘Bill can talk. Send 
him.’’ 

Society Bill wasalarmed. To 
be sure, he stopped every day to talk to Ma 
Staples long and freely, but to be sent on an 
errand of diplomacy requifing tact and skill! 
‘‘Say, youl’? He addressed Shanks. ‘*What’s 
the matter with you strikin’ the trail with your 
own notion? You seem to think you know 
what ought to be said, and I don’t.’’ 

Shanks retreated. ‘‘I ain’t got nary mother 
nor sister nor—anybody,’’ he remonstrated, 
‘‘and ma knows it. You have.’’ 

In the end Bill went, nervous and protesting. 
He stepped high and gingerly down the trail 
and approached the boarding-shack warily. 
At the door he paused and listened. From 
within came the steady creak, creak, of ma’s 
rocking-chair over the bare boards, and the 
oceasional click of ma’s needles as she knitted, 
and the droning, humming tune in which she 
indulged when alone. Bill coughed finally and 
scraped his feet on the door-stone before opening 
the door. 

Instantly the humming ceased, and ma’s 
cheery voice greeted him. ‘‘Come right in and 
sit down!’’ she called, with a welcoming smile. 
**T’ve been wondering what’s become of all my 
boys to-night.’’ 

Society Bill sat down carefully on the edge 
of the bench behind the heater and cleared his 
throat. ‘‘I came down to see you about —’’ he 
began abruptly, and then stopped to cough. 
Just behind his head a chink between the logs 
admitted a muffled sound, and he knew that the 
chink was inhabited by a listening ear. At the 
same moment he caught sight of Shanks’s face 
against the window-pane behind ma. Resisting 
a natural impulse to go out and interview the 
eavesdroppers, he coughed again and cleared 
his throat. 

The camp mother was heeling a stocking for 
Whispering Will, but on hearing Society Bill’s 
vocal gymnastics, she laid her work aside, say- 
ing briefly, ‘‘You poor boy, wherever did you 
catch such a cold? I’ll just stir up a mite of 
mustard and —’’ 

‘*No, no, ma!’’ cried Bill, in alarm. He 
had tested the efficacy of Ma Staples’s mustard 
plasters before. Involuntarily he rubbed his 
chest, protesting further. ‘‘It’s nothing, ma, 
but a frog in my throat.’’ Then he changed 


|the subject without pause, speaking all in one 
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Let us suppose that some one of the many serious and thoughtful 
people who read The Youth’s Companion, witnessing the universal 
and intense activity that leads up to the twenty-fifth day of December, 
should inquire as to the deeper meaning of this genera! festivity. 
What are the chief answers to be made to such a question? 

ol 

One fitting answer would be that Christmas stands for the birth of 
humanity. Then, for the first time, man began to count as man. Till 
then all sorts of artificial distinctions, and other differences between 
individuals, important but still minor, obscured the vision of the essen- 
tial unity of the race. Israel and Greece and Rome, the three leading 
nations of the ancient world, recognized no such thing as one human 
race standing in a universal brotherhood. The Jew had no dealings 
with the Samaritan, and to eat with a Gentile was unlawful. To 
the Greek the whole world beyond his own race was barbarian; his 
own race was divided. into citizen and slave; and again, the citizen 
class was split up into the upper classes and the lower, between whom 
there was a great gulf fixed. Great soul as Plato was, he takes no 
pains to conceal his contempt for the people. The same is true of 
Rome; the empire was based upon slavery. In the world beyond 
these three superior races, still less was there any notion of the 


fellowship of man with man. 
od 


The Christian Gospel began a revolution at this point ; it was good 
news to man as man, first to the Jew, but ultimately to the entire 
race. The worth of the individual human being is the burden of 
Christ’s message; the people stood out above all classes; a universal 
moral democracy was born; humanity as opposed to gild, caste and 
privilege had its advent in that of Jesus Christ. The falling sparrow, 
the cheapest of birds, counts with the Heavenly Father; the humblest 
human being is of immeasurable worth to Him. 

aa 

Another fitting answer to our question would be that the Hero of 
the higher life of mankind is recalled, and receives our homage in the 
Christmas Festival. On every plane of existence the hero is a pre- 
cious possession, and the human race is rich in such possessions. On 
the physical level, Horatius at the Bridge, defending Rome; on the 
intellectual level, Socrates, devoted to the search for truth and hallow- 
ing his devotion with his death ; and on the moral level, Luther, rising 
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‘in his might and opening the gates to the modern world of freedom, 
are illustrious examples of a multitude that no man numbers who were 
“such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made the world.” 
4 2 
The heart of the Christmas celebration is here. In the realm of 
the spirit we have an incomparable Hero. His heroism lights up the 
infinite times and spaces behind Him, and lays open to the depths the 
greatness of man’s soul. This Hero is the chivalrous messenger of 
the Eternal, the sure prophet of the highest in man, the captain of all 
militant lovers of their kind, the interpreter and defender of human 
homes, the friend of children and parents and youth, the redeemer of 
the slaves of evil habit, the bringer of hope to a world in despair, the 
magnanimous servant of the spirit in man who so believes in his cause 
as to give His life for it. In the Christmas Festival we recall the 
advent of the sovereign Hero of our race. 
#2 
This brings us to the answer that must here be the final one. 
Christmas is a symbol of the joy we have in living. Dickens has de- 
picted with his usual vividness and power this great feature of Christ- 
mas. The genius of the day got hold of old Scrooge, and made him 
over into anew human being. He is no longer the slave-driver, but 
the generous friend; he cries out for the joy of escape from an 
exclusive career for his own interests into the happy world of sym- 
pathy; from the bitterness of death he awakes to the sweetness of life. 
42 
Selfishness is the tap-root of despair. The will to live only for 
one’s self is the fountain of all pessimism, in the ancient world and 
the modern. Its creed, born of its poor dust-heap of a heart, is “ All 
is Vanity!” The will to live for others, for others in ever-widening 
circles till the globe is girdled, is the beginning of hope and joy. 
That will puts within the heart an orchestra of musical instruments 
that pours forth a perpetual symphony upon the world. A selfish life 
is perversion; the Christian life is reversion to its true type. The 
evolution of the perverted type of existence means a whole cata- 
logue of woes in the industrial, social and political spheres of our 
being ; the issue of reversion to the true type is immeasurable pos- 
sibility in power, peace, prosperity, worth and joy. 
4 
Into this new world each successive Christmas leads with a benign 
hand the old decrepit, selfish race of men. It sets our strife-ridden 
race once more in the society of brothers and fellow servants, in a 
great tidal movement of good-will. - It is a dispensation of light, and 
still more an apocalypse of love. 
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breath: ‘‘If you was me, ma, what sort of a 
present would you send my sister ?’’ 
Ma sank back and smoothed down her gray 


hair thoughtfully with both hands. ‘‘Christ- 
mas, you mean ?’’ 
Bill nodded, listening intently. So did half 


the outfit, shivering outside, with their ears laid 
against the logs. 

Ma settled back comfortably and straightened 
her apron. Her kind eyes beamed approvingly 
on the embarrassed Bill. Since she had mothered 
the camp there had been an appreciable increase 
in the attentions showered by the men on their 
far-away home people. 

‘*Now let’s see,’’ she began, resting her head 
against the high chair-back and folding her 
hands in her lap. The knot of whitening hair 
twisted at the back of her head made a comfort- 
able head-rest. ‘The big face, so full of thought- 
fulness and motherhood, unconsciously invited 
the confidence which her boys gave in unstinted 
measure. ‘‘Let’s see,’’ she repeated. ‘‘How old 
a girl is she?’’ 

Bill answered unhesitatingly, ‘‘Goin’ on sixty 
or thereabouts.’ 

‘You fool,’’ came in angry accents through 
the chink, ‘‘make it your mother !’’ 

At the same time Ma Staples spoke in sur- 
prise: ‘‘Why, bless Moses, boy! Have youa 
sister that old?’’ 

Bill looked sheepish. ‘‘Why-ee! Did I say 
my sister? I mean my mother’s that old. My 
sister’s along in the twenties somewhere, —some 
younger’n I am, I guess,—at least she was 
when I left home.’’ 

Ma put a hand over her face suddenly to 
prevent its folding up. A slight titter sounded 
through the chink, and Shanks ducked beneath 
the window to hide a broad grin. 

‘*And it’s your sister that you want to send 
to, is it?’’ asked ma, after a pause. | 

Bill kicked himself behind the heater and 
glared at the window. ‘'No—yes—that is, it’s 
mostly mother—but, yes—I want to give ’em 
both a present, but I thought you’d know about 
mother especially. It must be somethin’ that 
costs a lot,’? he added. 

A bit of a smile lurked in Ma Staples’s eyes, 
but her lips were steady. ‘‘What d’ye s’pose 
she’d like?’’ she asked. 

‘*Well, say,’’ cried Bill, ‘‘that’s exactly what 
we'd like —’’ 

‘*Sh !’? came through the crack, and the tor- 
tured diplomat paused. 

The twinkle deepened in ma’s eyes, but she 
kept them discreetly lowered, while her face 
bore only the stamp of deep thought. ‘‘Now if 

I were you,”’’ she said, finally, with brisk cheer- 
fulness, ‘‘and wanted to give her a real nice, 





suitable present,’’—Bill brightened and nodded, 
—‘‘and didn’t want just to send her money,’’ 
—Bill frowned and shook his head,—‘‘I’d get 
her a nice plain dress pattern.’’ Bill sat up 
very straight. ‘‘Now if she was like me —’’ 

‘*She is,’’ affirmed Bill, eagerly—too eagerly, 
as a sniff from the chink assured him. 

“*She’d like just a plain goods that will wear 
well — 

‘*By what name?’’ asked Bill, breathlessly. 

Ma Staples, her face past the danger of fold- 
ing up, rocked slowly now and restfully, while 
Society Bill relaxed his tense muscles. ‘‘I guess 
likely,’? ma said, ‘‘she’d like a good pattern of 
plain alpaca. There’s nothing wears so well and 
feels so light and easy on a stoutish woman —’’ 

‘*Does it come high ?’’ urged Society Bill. 

Ma considered. ‘‘The last piece I got was as 
good a wearer as I ever saw, and it came at 
seventy-five cents a yard.’’ 

‘*Seventy-five cents!’’ ejaculated Bill, stand- 
ing up. There was concentrated scorn in his 
voice. ‘‘Seventy-five cents!’’ He paused at 
the door. ‘‘Can’t you make it cost more?’’ he 
inquired, bluntly. 

**Tt does come as high as a dollar,’’ ma ad- 
mitted, reluctantly, ‘‘but it wears as well at 
seventy-five cents.’’ 

After he had gone, her face began to crinkle 
round the corners, and as the sound of his boots 
died away up the trail, her face folded up, her 
eyes closed, and she grasped her sides in a long 
and breathless shake. 

‘*Bless their hearts!’’ she gasped, finally, 
wiping her eyes on her apron. ‘‘Bless their 
hearts! I haven’t a mite of use for a new dress 
up in this wilderness, but if their hearts are set 
on it, I won’t hinder ’em. Only I do hope 
they won’t get any dollar-a-yard alpaca for me. 
Seventy -five-cent cloth is plenty good enough.’’ 

But that opinion was not echoed in the bunk- 
house, where Society Bill was giving a report 
to the eavesdroppers, who brazenly denied the 
¢ ; 
‘*Seventy-five cents a yard!’’ cried Whisper- 
ing Will. ‘‘We won’t get any such cheap trash 
as that for ma.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess not!’’ drawled the Hoosier. 
‘*Nor even a dollar a yard. That might, be 
good enough for some folks, but not for her.” 

‘*What did you say the name of the stuff is, 
Bill?”’ asked the Kid. 

Society Bill considered. ‘‘It came as near 
alfalfa as anything I’d ever heard.’’ 

**Oh, come off !’’ invited Shanks. ‘‘It didn’t 
sound a bit like —’’ He hastily swallowed the 
rest of the telltale sentence in response to a 
snicker from the Kid. 

‘*Well,’’? drawled the Hoosier, ‘‘we know 


A 


now, fellows, that she’d like a dress, and we 
ought to manage the rest.’’ 

And manage the rest they did, after nerve- 
racking consultation. Society Bill was deputed 
to go to Cody and open long-distance telephonic 
communications with the biggest store in Omaha, 
and stay right at the Irma until the goods 
came. 

‘* And see that you make ’em send the best in 
the store,’’ admonished the outfit. ‘‘Ma must 
have the best.’’ 

**You bet !’’ confirmed Shanks. ‘‘Don’t you 
let us catch you packing anything up here at 
seventy-five cents a yard!’’ 

‘‘And recollect that ma said she wanted 
something plain,’’ added the Hoosier. 

Therefore, loaded with advice and money, 
Bill ‘‘struck the trail’’ for Cody a week before 
Christmas. Ma, feigning utter unconsciousness 
of his errand, made him drink an extra cup of 
coffee, and tie up his throat in her black 
nubia. 

‘*Be a good boy!’’ she called after him, 
earnestly, as he rode away. 

Bill, understanding, returned an emphatic ‘‘I 
will be, ma!’’ and he was; but various men at 
the Omaha end of the telephone had reason to 
doubt that his goodness included sobriety. 

In a small booth, seated on a high stool, his 
feet hooked firmly round the legs, Society Bill 
wrestled with the distant sellers of dry-goods. 

The question of ‘‘alfalfa’’ was speedily settled. 
“It ain’t boosted high enough!’’ yelled Bill, 
fiercely. ‘‘We want the biggest-priced goods in 
your outfit, and want plenty of it.’’ 

‘*What color?’’ came back the question. 

Bill settled into a helpless heap before the 
transmitter. ‘‘I told you plain —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ insisted the distant voice, ‘‘but plain 
what? Green or black or purple —’’ 

Bill communed with himself a moment audi- 
bly, at the same time jangling the telephone-bell 


brought the telephone girl to the door of the 
booth, and with her the ardently wished-for 
inspiration. She was small and young, and 
wore a dress the color of which Bill considered 
quite fetching, therefore his spirits soared again. 
He leaned toward her confidingly. 

“Say, ma’am,’’’ he inquired, respectfully, 
‘*what do you call the color of this?’’ touching 
her sleeve; and in a few moments more the 
order for Ma Staples’s Christmas gift was com- 
plete. 

For two days more Society Bill lingered at 
Cody, and continued, despite temptation, to 
heed ma’s earnest admonition to be good. The 
morning of the third day he threw his leather- 





girt leg across his horse, and headed toward the 


to aid his mental processes. This irregularity | mas 








mountains, bearing twenty-five yards of dress- 
goods. He was jubilant over the results of his 
journey, and the Gale’s Ridge outfit to a man 
shared in his rejoicings. They considered he 
had done well by them. Taking into consider- 
ation his board at the Irma at four dollars a 
day, together. with the bill for the long-distance 
telephone, and the goods at five dollars a yard, 
they felt that the total approximately measured 
their regard for the camp mother, in so far as a 
gift can measure regard, and they impatiently 
counted the hours until Christmas eve came and 
the time for presenting the result of their efforts. 

No one felt equal to a presentation speech, 
but after much debate and protest and urging 
of the honor on Amos Steele, the Hoosier con- 
sented to head the moonlight procession down 
the trail from the bunk-house, bearing the soft, 
bulky package as gingerly as if it were a stick 
of dynamite with a lighted fuse. Behind him 
the outfit followed sheepishly, although why 
sheepish no one could have explained. They 
wrestled and pushed each other about to cover 
their embarrassment, talking loudly, but to no 
point, until they arrived at the door of the 
boarding-shack. There they were stricken with 
@ paralyzing silence, in the midst of which the 
Hoosier wiped the perspiration from his face, 
and not knowing what he did, rapped loudly. 

Ma Staples, who had just finished cutting up 
sections of home-made candy to give her boys 
on the morrow, responded to the summons. 

‘*Why, bless Moses!’’ she cried, heartily, 
opening the door wide. ‘‘What a turn you did 
give me by rappin’! Come right in.’’ 

Now that was exactly what the men had in- 
tended to do, but the Hoosier failed utterly to 
carry out his part in the program. Instead of 
entering, he pushed the package into the camp 
mother’s hands and stammered : 

“*Ma, here’s a—little something that the boys 
thought—that is, that we got you for Christ- 
!’? Then he stepped back hastily into the 
crowd. A foolish, joyful panic possessed them, 
and the thirty-six, along with the superintend- 
ent, turned and fled, leaving Ma Staples alone 
with her gift. 

‘*Bless their hearts!’’? she ejaculated. She 
smiled at the package as she carried it across 
the floor. Then, observing its bulk, she raised 
her brows, saying, ‘‘I must have forgot to say 
how many yards it took, and’ alpaca is real 
wide, too. Well, the extra will come in handy 
when the dress is made over.’’ 

Leisurely she settled herself in her capacious 
rocking-chair beside the heater. Leisurely, as 


she rocked, she untied the strings and laid the 
wrappers back. But at the first glimpse of the 
goods she cried, ‘‘Oh, my sakes alive!’’ 


She 
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lifted the rich, soft folds of velvet, and looked 
at them aghast. ‘‘Bless Moses!’’ she ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Me in a red velvet dress! Red vel- 
vet!’ 

Then her face began to crinkle and fold up 
and her sides to shake. Her eyes closed sud- 
denly, and she laughed until she was breathless. 
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After a while she ceased to laugh, and sat rock- 
ing silently. Gently and understandingly she 
lifted the rich fabric, smoothing it with her 
rough, work-worn hands. Her eyes dimmed, 
and she raised her checked apron to wipe them. 

**Bless their hearts !’’ she whispered, softly. 
‘*Bless their hearts !’’ 
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the narrow barriers of the rivers and 

swept majestically down the bay, Jack 
Collerton started with the precious cases toward 
his stateroom. Meeting a steward, he surren- 
dered his burden, and followed on down the 
wide staircase, through the great dining-saloon, 
where the long tables were well filled with 
passengers at their first sea luncheon, and across 
a broad aisle. Just beyond the dining-room 
the steward turned sharply to the right, entered 
a cabin, and dropped the cases. 

‘*Here you are, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
another young gentleman, a Mr. Burne, about 
your age, with you. And the other Mr. Col- 
lerton is your brother or father ?’’ 

‘‘My father,’’? answered Jack. ‘‘We were to 
have crossed together, but he’s not coming.’’ 

Jack threw himself on the long red couch 
beneath the port-hole and gave himself over to 
a few moments of careful thought. In the first 
shock of his departure he had forgotten the 
packet which the breathless messenger had 
handed to him, but now it came to his mind, 
and he eagerly drew it forth. 

As Jack read the brief message, ‘‘Go. P.C.,’’ 
he wondered again what intensity of need could 
have caused his father to send him off with no 
more explanation. He broke the seal and poured 
forth the contents of the envelope on the couch 
beside him. 

An oblong black leather case, two coin purses 
and two smaller envelopes appeared. The black 
leather case Jack recognized at once, as he had 
done the coin purses. 

Opening it, he drew forth from one of the 
pockets the letter of credit, a stiff, crinkly 
paper which set forth that two hundred pounds 
stood to the joint credit of his father and of 
himself, an amount which could be drawn by 
either. He opened the other pocket of the case 
and drew forth a paper he had not seen before. 
This, too, was official. It was a power of 
attorney made out to him, giving him authority 
to sign documents of any sort in place of his 
father. It had been viséd by the British consul 
at New York. 

‘*Tt almost seems as if father had feared that 
something was to happen to him with all the 
precautions he took,’’ murmured Jack. ‘‘But 
really, I suppose that’s hardly true. He was 
only guarding wisely against accident when he 
got these things ready.’’ 

A five-pound note, nestling beside the power 
of attorney, exhausted the possibilities of the 
case, and Jack remembered his father’s rule, 
never to be without money when travelling. 
‘*That’s the reserve fund,’’ he said to himself. 

He turned to the envelopes, one of which 
held his own passport and his father’s. ‘‘We 
may need them for the competition, son,’’ his 
father had said when they applied for them 
together. The other envelope held a hundred 
dollars in express company notes, with the 
equivalent values in British, German and 
French money given on the sides. The coin 
purses were the only things left now. They 
held five pounds in sovereigns, half-sovereigns, 
half-crowns, shillings and sixpences. 

‘*T’ve an hour before the pilot goes off,’’ said 
Jack, looking at his watch. ‘‘I’ll arrange all 
these valuables first. Then I can write father 
more definitely.’’ He put the passports in his 
trunk, which was beneath the berth, locked the 
trunk, concentrated all his money and credits 
in the black case, and put that into his pocket, 
pulled a piece of paper and a stamped envelope 
from his bag, and began to write: 

S. S. Northumbria, Saturday. 

Dear Father. I don’t know just where to send 
this letter, so I’m going to send it home, hoping 
it will be forwarded from there. I got the parcel 
and found all our baggage in the stateroom—the 
trunk and the three bags. The engine is all right. 
I have $1,150, the passports and the power of 
attorney. What in the world happened? 

I hope I shall hear from you soon and have this 


mystery cleared up. But in the meantime I shall 
go ahead and do my best. 
Lovingly, Jack. 


He had addressed his letter and was just 
sealing it when the door opened, and there 
entered the same blond English lad whom he 
had seen leaning over the rail. 

‘*Hello!”? said the incomer, cordially. ‘‘You 
to be my berth mate? Saw your set-to with 
the cabman. I’m glad you won out. My 
name’s Burne, Bob Burne. Suppose you’re 
Collerton, either P. or J.’’ 

“I’m J.,”’ said Jack, with his first smile for 
some hours. ‘‘ John Collerton. My father 
is Philip Collerton. I was going over with 
him, but something has happened,—I don’t 
know what,—and he’s left behind.’’ 

‘*What hard luck!’’ exclaimed Bob Burne, 
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sympathetically. ‘‘I’m glad we’re to be berth 
mates, though. There’s a vacant seat next to 
us at table, too. Don’t you want to take it? 
My mother’d like to have you. She liked your 
looks, I don’t mind telling you.’’ 

““T’d be very glad to take the seat,’’ Jack 
said. ‘‘I’m green about things. It’s my first 
crossing.’’ 

**Only my second,’’ said Bob Burne. 
you learn a lot of things first time over. -We 
came, mother and I, three months ago. If 
you’re to post that letter, why not do it now, 
then get your seat and lunch.’’ 

Jack rose, with an anxious look at his cases. 
For a moment he was in a 
dilemma. Then as he looked 
at Bob’s honest face, he felt 
that he could do nothing 
better than ask him for ad- 
vice. He stepped to the door 
and closed it. 

“To tell the truth,’’ he 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘I’m 
afraid to leave those cases. 
There’s an engine in there 
that I’m taking abroad which 
must not get lost. Since my 
trouble on the dock, I feel a 
little uneasy.”’ 

Bob Burne looked at the 
cases gravely. ‘*T wo things 
I suppose you can do,’’ he 
said, slowly. ‘‘One’s to take 
them and give them to the 
purser to keep for you. The 
other’s to let them stay here, 
In either case, I wouldn’t 
worry about them. Too big, 
I fancy, to give to the purser. 
He wouldn’t have any safe 
place to put two such big 
cases as that. He wouldn’t 
put them in the specie vault. 
That’s sealed now till we 
get to the other side, and the 
things are too big to go in 
any safe. You’re pretty safe 
to leave them here. They’re 
too big to slip away easily. 
Too queer-looking not to be 
recognized. Stewards and 
stewardesses are round all 
the time, night and day. 
People leave everything big 
round, regardless. I should 
take my chances.’’ 

**T suppose that is right,’’ 
Jack said. ‘“‘One can’t go 
round lugging baggage all 
over the ship or stay in the 
cabin all the time, watching 
it. I'll leave them here.’’ 

‘**Wisest move,’’ said Bob. 
**Come on.’’ 

The two-boys found the 
mail-bag, posted Jack’s 
letter, and returned in search 
of the chief dining-room 
steward. The chair beside 
Bob’s seat was fortunately 
vacant, so Jack saw his name placed at that 
spot on the diagram, and then sat down to 
luncheon with Bob. 

They were just finishing when the steward 
gave Jack an envelope. He read the words, 
‘*Marconi Wireless Company,’’ and the type- 
written address beneath : 

John Collerton, Esq., 
S. 8S. Northumbria. 

With a sense of deep wonderment, he broke 
the seal and read: 

Leg injured by automobile. Rapid recovery 
expected. Go ahead bravely. Collerton. 

Jack turned to Bob with a beaming face. 
‘*T’ve heard from father. Hurt by a motor-car, 
but recovering.’’ 

Bob gave his hand a hearty grip. ‘‘So glad 
for you! I know how it would be if something 
happened to mother. I’ve no father, you see.’’ 

**And I’ve no mother,’’ replied Jack. 

‘*Come on up now, meet my mother, and get 
your deck chair,’’ said Bob. 

The two went up to the deck. A short dis- 
tance away stretched sand-dunes, on which rose 
a lighthouse and a few huddled buildings. 

‘*Sandy Hook!’’ cried Bob. ‘‘Last land 
you’ll see till we sight Daunt Rock five days 
hence. ’? 

Jack gazed for some minutes at the low land 
rapidly sinking from sight. As he stood 
gazing, Bob, who had left him, reappeared, 
accompanied by a blue-jacketed steward. 

‘*Here’s the deck steward,’’ he said. ‘‘ Better 
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get your chair now. Here’sa place beside us.’’ 
The man took Jack’s name, wrote it on a tag, 
and fastened it to the chair. ‘‘Four shillings, 
thank you, sir,’’ he said, and Jack paid his 
first bill in English money. 

As the two boys stood beside the chairs, Bob 
suddenly broke away and in a moment re- 
turned with his mother, to whom he introduced 
Jack, 

‘*By the way, Collerton,’’ said Bob, ‘‘I for- 
got to mention it, but mother’s Lady Angela 
Burne. Father was a birthday knight. He 
got his prefix for some bridges he built. So 
mother happens to be Lady Angela while I’m 
plain Bob Burne, now of Henley and late of 
Eton.’’ 

The voyage was well begun. Never were 
two boys more congenial than the two who 
were together. Each day showed a record pas- 
sage, and each afternoon, as Jack looked at the 
chart on which the run to noon was marked 
off, he saw the distance to the Old World much 
diminished, the line to the New World much 
greater. Shuffleboard in the morning, tramps 
round the deck in the afternoon, long, lazy 
hours in the deck chair made the days pass in 
a calm security which did much to quiet Jack’s 
forebodings. 

Two nights and three days had passed since 
the time of sailing. The third night came still 
and warm. Jack and Bob spent the evening 
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in the bow, looking forward over the broad, un- 
changing sea ahead, until a gradual cessation 
of their conversation showed the oncoming of a 
drowsiness which presently drove them cabin- 
ward and to bed. 

That night Jack, in his upper berth, fell into 
a deep sleep almost the moment his head touched 
the pillow. It was perhaps two hours after- 
ward when he awoke with that sudden throb- 
bing return to consciousness which comes with 
the sensation of falling through space. As he 
lay there he felt oppressed by a sudden increase 
in the temperature, half-rose to cast off his 
blanket, and thought for a fleeting instant that 
he saw a gray form just below him. Without 
a word he threw back the bedclothes and jumped 
to the floor. 

To his surprise, there was no onethere. Bob 
was sleeping peacefully in his lower berth. 
The two trunks filled all the space beneath the 
cot. The cases which held the engine stood in 
the corner beside the double wash-stand. The 
little closet would not hold anything larger than 
a dwarf. Jack turned to examine the chain 
which fastened the latticed door. That seemed 
all right. He stood there in a quandary. 

After a moment he turned to look at Bob by 
the dim light. Could he have been walking in 
his sleep? No. He lay perfectly peaceful and 
well tucked in. Jack turned to the closet and 
opened the door. Nothing appeared but the 
clothes hanging on the forms. He even let 
down the wash-stands, but there was nothing 
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At last he 


there that was out of the normal. 
climbed back to his bunk. 
**Tt’s no use talking,’’ he said to himself, as 


he settled down again. ‘‘I must have dreamed 
this. What probably bothered me was my bath 
wrap hanging on the door.’’ He pulled out 
|his watch from his pajamas pocket. It was 
just one o’clock. ‘‘I believe I’ll stay awake, 
though, for a while,’’ he soliloquized, ‘‘and see 
if anything really does happen.’’ 

He looked down on the little room beneath 
him. A feeling of unreality crept over him as 
he gazed. Could he be the same boy who had 
been reciting Vergil in the Latin class two 
weeks before? Somehow the outlines of the 
stateroom as they appeared in the dim light 
seemed theatric and artificial. The never-ceas- 
ing pulsation of the propeller, the slight regular 
motion of the boat, regular as the beating of his 
own heart, began to be unreal, too. Gradually 
Jack began to fall under the spell of sleep. The 
sound of the screw turned into the vibrations of 
the motor of an air-ship, and the lad was floating 
off into unconsciousness, when a slight creak in 
the passage outside roused him. In an instant 
he was up on his berth, ready to spring down; 
and then, thinking better of it, he sank back on 
his arm. 

Above the regular noises of the boat came a 
new sound—the sound of metal pulling out of 
wood. It stopped, and then began again. For 
a third time the slight scrape 
was repeated. 

Never had 





Jack’s senses 
been so completely alert. 
There was not an inch of 
the stateroom that was not 
photographed on his brain, 
not a sound of the night 
which did not ring in his 
ears. 

A fourth time the scrape 
began. It ended, and Jack 
saw the end of the chain 
moving from the place where 
it had been clamped to the 
wall. To his utter amaze- 
ment, a block of wood about 
three inches square came out 
from the casing with the 
chain. Two fingers held the 
block as it moved. The hand 
let the block of wood swing- 
ing at the end of the chain 
drop noiselessly to its full 
length, the door swung 
slowly back, and a dark fig- 
ure with a black handker- 
chief over its face entered. 
The visitor closed the door 
with the same care with 
which he had opened it, bent 
to look at Bob, then with a 
silent step mounted the trunk 
which projected from be- 
neath the lower berth, to 
look at Jack. 

From the moment the in- 
truder had entered the room 
Jack had made up his mind 
to know his business, and if 
possible to ascertain whether 
he was a common sneak- 
thief after-any valuables he 
might get, or whether he was 
on some other, more myste- 
rious errand. 

With a supreme effort of 
will he lay back motionless, 
his eyes closed, his chest 
expanding and contracting 
with a slow regularity. The 
man, satisfied by his in- 
spection, stepped down and 
turned away. Under the 
shadow of his arm Jack 
opened his eyes. The thief 
| had turned directly to the engine cases. He knelt 
on one knee beside them, and Jack heard a faint 

| click of metal as the man’s hand went forward 
have a key. One lock turned, then another, 
jand Jack felt the time had come. Silently he 
| rose, and then jumped with all his force directly 
| on the kneeling man. As he leaped he shouted : 
‘*Bob! Bob! Help!’’ 
Down went the man at the sudden attack, up 
| went his hands with the bunch of keys, and 
| Jack grasped them as he struggled. Bob was 
| beside him in an instant, and a fierce silent 
combat began between the man and the boys. 
Up and down the few square feet of the cabin 
floor they went, until the man, striking his head 
sharply against a bunk, suddenly went limp 
all over and lay flat. 

**We’ve laid him out!’’ gasped Jack, breath- 
less. ‘‘Tie his hands with the strap from my 
| bag there.’” 

As Bob turned to get the strap, Jack for a 
moment relaxed his vigilance. The next in- 
stant he found himself thrown as by a catapult 
against the couch, and saw the presumably 
unconscious man in the doorway. The next 
moment he was flying down the corridor. 

‘*He’s gone!’’ cried Jack, and the two boys 
| started after in full pursuit. As they entered 
the narrow aisle they could see the gray figure 
darting to the left. On they dashed. Now he 
turned to the right. Now to the left. 

**Stop thief! Stop thief!’’ cried Bob, as the 
running form turned once more. A startled 




















steward joined in the chase, and the clamor 
rose, 

‘*Here he is!’’ cried Bob, and the three, the 
steward and the two boys, leaped at a form at 
the top of a dark staircase. 

All four fell in a heap through a door and 
into the dim light of the writing-room. A 
gleam of gold braid showed their mistake. 
They had seized one of the officers of the 
watch, who was just off duty. 

It took some time for mutual explanations, 
time which was precious, for the chance of 
catching their masked visitor was lost. But the 
explanations were finally made, and none the 





““@)wIT must be the finest ever in this 
“, | school !’’ 

f “Shivers of terror agitate me to 
think what we’ve taken on our young shoul- 
ders !’’ 

‘*Ho, who’s afraid? The admiral will make 
harbor safely.’’ 

Barbara shook her pretty head. ‘‘Maybe 
you are all just leaning on a broken reed,’’ she 
said, but her laugh had the smooth confidence 
of unfailing success. 

‘**Honestly, Babbie, did you ever fail in any- 
thing you ever undertook ?’’ asked Nan. 

‘*Never, not even freshman Greek!’’ Sallie 
beamed upon her idol through her glasses. 

‘*T’ve had the queen’s own weather all my 
days, that’s all. If ever I feel haughtiness 
sprouting up within me, I have just to say, 
‘Freshman Greek, mark 61,’ or wear this.’’ 

‘‘What’s wrong with that lovely green pon- 
gee?’’ demanded Hazel, whose own clothes 
were designed for utility, not charm. 

“‘Oh, I made it myself last summer, without 
help or advice. It’s a regular nest of puckers 
and wrinkles.’’ The least little pucker of an- 
other sort appeared on Barbara’s face as she 
smoothed out the skirt; then she smiled with 
her easy serenity. ‘‘But it’s a sweet color, 
and the lace is lovely. Children, eight 
o’clock! We must get to work right this 
minute !’’ 

The school monthly had perished. The 
school, in mass-meeting, had voted to heap 
all the resources spread over nine months 
into one portly Annual, to appear in the 
spring. The new board, nine in number, 
had met. The school had voted Barbara 
Nelson, known as the ‘‘admiral,’’ chief 
editor, and waited, calmly confident of the 
event. The board, also confident, reposed 
upon Barbara. Barbara, most confident of 
all, smiled tranquilly. 

‘*The gong!’’ cried Sallie. ‘‘It can’t be 
half past nine! Why, we’ve just begun!’’ 

‘“‘Two things are settled,’’? said Nan. 
‘*Sallie is to write.a history of school from 
its founding, and Bab is to write a school 
story.’’ 

‘‘A magnificent, new, natural, unsenti- 
mental school story,’’ said Rita. 

Barbara laughed. ‘‘The meeting is ad- 
journed. Run, Sal! Run, Nan, everybody, 
or the second gong will catch you!’’ 

As she hurried off down the corridor, 
she said to herself, smilingly : 

‘*T will write a good story. I’ve never 
tried just that kind, but I’m sure I can 
do it.’’ 

A maid stopped her. ‘‘Miss Nelson, 
Mrs. Willow wishes to see you in her office 
a minute.’’ 

‘*To-night?’’ Barbara’s scholarship and 
conduct were above alarms; she was only 
surprised. 

The head mistress seated Barbara on the 
sofa beside her. 

‘*My dear, I’m in difficulties. 
to help me out.’’ 

‘*Indeed, I’m glad to have the opportunity, 
Mrs. Willow.’’ 

Barbara always said pretty things in a pretty 
way, and trusted that people would not put 
them to the test of action. 

‘*We’ve had a sort of earthquake—perhaps I 
should say voleano—in the north wing; all the 
steam-pipes burst and broke down the ceiling. 
Three girls are roomless, and must be till 
spring. Nan Andrews, of course, takes her 
little sister Ray; Kate Locke and Margaretta 
Paul will squeeze Betty Archer into their 
double, and 1’m going to ask you to take Pris- 
cilla Kenwood into your room with you.’’ 

‘*T take her, Mrs. Willow !’’ 

‘*Yes, Barbara. I know it’s hard to be dis- 
turbed in the middle of the year, and by a girl 
not an especial friend; but there is really no 
other place for her, and you have a bedroom 
and a study to yourself. Priscilla is a sweet 
girl, and won’t be at all noisy or uncomfortable 
as a roommate.’’ 

Barbara saw that Mrs. Willow had made up 
her mind, and was only asking her consent 
for form’s sake, so she said, graciously : 

“I don’t truly want any roommate, Mrs. 
Willow, but I’ll take Priscilla because you ask 
me, and I’ll try to make her have a good time.’’ 

‘*That’s a dear little girl.’’ Mrs. Willow patted 
Barbara’s shoulder affectionately. ‘‘Barbara 


I want you 
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worse for his tumble, the officer started back 
with the boys to their cabin. The ship was 
subsiding into calm as they passed. Lights 
were going out in the staterooms, and heads 
protruding from the doors retreated as the 
passing officer said a reassuring word. 

Their own corridor was still dark and quiet 
when they reached it and turned toward their 
cabin. As they entered the door Jack turned 
the switch of the incandescent, saying, ‘‘I’d 
like to have you look at my cases first.’”’ The 
boys turned to the corner where the cases had 
rested. It was empty. The cases were gone. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Nelson,’’ she said to her secretary, when the 
door was shut, ‘‘has a lovely nature.’’ 

‘‘Good morning! I’ve been expecting you 
this long time.’’ 

The new roommate, loaded with belongings, 
halted at the door. ‘‘It is too bad to have you 
forced to share your room. I am sorry.’’ 

“*Tt’s not your fault. Never mind,’’ answered 
Barbara, gaily. ‘‘Let me take some of these.’’ 

As she gathered some of the bundles into her 
arms, she looked hard at Priscilla with her 
observing eyes. Priscilla had entered school 
only that year, and was so quiet and studious 
that hardly any one knew her. 

‘*She’s like an old daguerreotype,’’ thought 
Barbara, ‘‘lovely, but how frail she must be, 
amd her eyes are sad. It’s quaint to part her 
hair and braid it that plain way, but it suits 
her, and so does that simple little dress, 
too.’’ 

She moved about the two rooms, showing the 
new girl her wardrobe, drawers and other 
places of storage, and talking merrily. Priscilla 
said very little, and her manner was gentle, yet 
she had a quiet air of self-possession that was 
quaint, like the rest of her. 

‘*Let’s give a spread, you and I, to-night, to 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


The amazement of it made her stupid. The 
failure made her sullen. 

Priscilla stole, without noise, to the window, 
and pulled the shade, that the light might not 
shine in Barbara’s eyes. She moved the stand 
so that the other could see the bunch of violets 
on it, and slipped the afghan over her feet, and 
gave her a tender little pat of sympathy; yet 
she said nothing. 

‘*Tt’s that wretched story!’’ sighed Barbara. 

Priscilla dropped into a chair and fastened 
her eyes upon Barbara with an intent look of 
interest. 

Barbara was tired of pretending to the girls, 
tired even of pretending to herself, that the 
story would come out all right. 

‘*Pris, it won’t march ; it won’t even crawl,’’ 
she said. 

“What is wrong with it??? One of the 
pleasantly restful qualities of Priscilla was that 
she always believed even your smallest state- 
ment. 

‘*When it’s natural and like us, it’s dull; 
when it’s lively and exciting, I can’t seem to 
see any girl I ever knew init. Oh, I’ve worked 


and worked till my head spins! What can I 
do?’’ 
Priscilla thought hard. ‘‘Don’t do anything 


at all now, dear; you’re tired to pieces. Vaca- 
tion comes in ten days. Rest the first week, 
and have fun at home. Then when you go at 
it the second week ’twill just reel itself off.’’ 

Barbara grimaced slightly. She could not 
seem to see that story reeling off under any 
conditions, even those of vacation and home. 

‘*Maybe you’re right. I guess I’ll try it!’’ 
she sighed. Then, with a gaiety not as quick 
as usual, she tossed the story over into her desk. 
‘**Begone, dull care!’ Come out to walk, 
Pris.’’ 

‘*Barbara, daughter, why do you stay indoors 
so much? You’ll get no good of your vacation 
at all. Come out now with me. What is it 
you’re working over? Not lessons, I hope?’’ 

‘No, mother,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘just some 
writing for the school Annual. I’ve been out 
this morning, truly I have, and I’d much 
rather finish this now.’’ 





‘Well, if you’d rather not —’’ Little Mrs. 
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let the girls know you’ve come to live here,’’ 
said Barbara, eagerly. 
Priscilla was in the bedroom, hanging up 


“It would be jolly,’’ she said, in her. soft 
little way. ‘‘I’d love to, but I can’t give 
spreads. I’m very poor.’’ 

Barbara started. Yet Priscilla’s tone was 
quite as if she had said, ‘‘I have to study to- 
night.’’ There was no defiant throwing out of 
a disagreeable fact or plaintive suggestion of 
misfortune. Priscilla had made a simple state- 
ment simply, and evidently thought no more 
about it. 

Barbara said: 

‘‘Oh, well, the girls will come in just the 
same,—they always do Saturday nights,—and 
I have some candy.’’ 

Barbara entered her room with weary feet, 
and cast herself down on the couch. ‘‘O dear!’’ 
she sighed, and that was as unlike her as any- 
thing could be. 

She had been working all that Saturday and 
all the Saturday before, and countless Satur- 
days, it seemed, on the Annual story, and yet 
there was no story. She had plotted and 
counterplotted till her brain ached, and yet 
there was no plot. She had tried beginnings 
and endings and middles, but they would not 
join happily. She had worked as never in her 
whole easy, successful life, and without result. 





DESERVE PRAISE?" 


Nelson, who felt herself unequal to contending 
with a large family of sons and daughters, 
drifted out of the room. 

‘‘Babbie, you look uncommonly miserable. 
Can’t I help?’’ 

The voice belonged to Barbara’s adored 
cousin, Winifred Nelson, ten years older than 
herself, and just home from Europe. 

‘Oh, it’s just a story I’m brewing.’’ 

‘*Let me take a hand, too.’? Barbara’s—but 
not Winifred’s—Uncele Billy had just come in. 
He was an editor of a paper. 

‘*We’ll collaborate; that’ll be fun.’’? Cousin 
Winifred drew a chair close to Barbara. ‘‘You 
sit here,’? and Uncle Billy obediently sat him- 
self in front of them. 

‘How far along are you?’’ Winifred was 
tired of her book, and not minded to go out into 
the storm. 

‘*T’ve finished, only it seems wabbly, and the 
ending’s commonplace. ’’ 

Barbara read aloud the story which a week 
of struggle had tinally brought forth. 

‘It is good, Bab, awfully good, only —’’ 
Winifred hung back. Barbara was sweetness 
itself over any criticism, but she could never be 
convinced it was just. 

‘*Fine idea,’’ said Uncle Billy, crisply, ‘‘but 
you’ve worked it out to an impossible conclu- 
sion.’’ 

‘*Yes, and the end does dwindle away, as 
you suggest. Now if you could turn that first 
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situation in some such way as this —’’ So 
the three of them, close together before the 
wood fire that stormy April afternoon, plotted 
and planned, took out and put in, remodeled and 
rewrote the story. 

Sometimes Barbara offered a bit of conversa- 
tion, or described a school scene with which she 
was familiar; but mostly she lay back, aston- 
ished and a little awed at the skill with which 
these two clever grown-ups modeled her lumpy 
clay into a shapely figure. 

‘*Done, and just time to dress for dinner! 
good tale, Bab.’’ 

**Tt’s splendid, Uncle Billy, and I’m so glad 
it’s done!’’ 

‘*What were you at it for, anyhow? Just for 
fun?’’ 

‘‘Our magazine. 

Neither of the collaborators had any idea 
of the position of the magazine in the school. 

“Oh, what a relief!’’ Barbara stretched her 
arms way up above her head. ‘‘And how 
proud the girls will be! I knew I could do it 
somehow. ’’ 

And all the rest of the vacation Barbara was 
as gay and sweet and happy as she could be. 

‘*How was the meeting?’’ Priscilla poured 
out a cup of hot chocolate for Barbara. 

‘*It was just fine! The Annual will be better 
—than—than—oh, I ever dared dream! Ger- 
trude has a lovely poem, real poetry, not just 
verses. Where do you suppose she keeps it 
inside herself? And Charlotte Brace’s essay 
sounds finer than ever, now she’s polished it up ; 
and Sallie’s — Oh, I can’t tell younow. You’ll 
see,’’ 

‘*Did you read your story ?’’ 

**Not yet. We didn’t have time, for one 
thing, and for another I haven’t it quite copied. 
You can’t think how free I feel now it’s all 
done. I knew it would turn out all right, but 
I did worry a little.’’ 

‘*And you must be so proud of it! All the 
girls’ own work! I wonder how ever they did 
it!’ 

Barbara laughed. ‘‘ ‘That were to inquire 
somewhat too curiously,’ ’’ and she gave the 
words a slightly malicious tang. 

Priscilla turned large, candid eyes upon her. 
‘‘What do you mean? It was all their 
own work ?’’ 

Barbara felt she was skating on thin ice, 
and yet an adventurous eagerness to hazard 
still further caught her. 

‘Tf a girl had promised to have an article 
ready, and the Annual depended on it, and 
she couldn’t do it alone, she ought to get 
help.’’ 

‘*From the other girls? I—suppose—yes, 
it’s their magazine.’’ 

‘*From her father, from the President of 
the United States, from anybody.’’ 

**No !? 

‘ ‘Yes Y’ 

‘**?Twouldn’t be her own work then,’’ 
insisted Priscilla. 

‘*Tt’s her first duty to make the maga- 
zine a success. She’s promised to do 
that.’’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to the school to 
pretend it was the magazine of the school 
and have it really half the magazine of 
outsiders. ’’ 

“It wouldn’t be fair to the school to 
represent it to the old grads and outsiders 
by a poor magazine.’’ ; 

‘It’s fair to represent it just as it is.’’ 

‘*People wouldn’t think much of you if 
you didn’t keep up a good appearance, even 
if there’s nothing much behind it.’’ 

‘*O Babbie, you can’t really care for 
people’s praise if you don’t deserve it?’’ 

‘Don’t I always deserve praise?’’ Bar- 
bara laughed. ‘‘To change the subject, 
are you coming right straight home with 
me for a month in June?’’ 

Priscilla’s face grew sorrowful. ‘‘O 
Babbie, dear, I can’t. I want to, but I can’t. 
I must work this summer.’’ 

‘**Work ?”” 

“Tutor. I told you I was very poor. I 
can’t go to college next year unless I earn some 
of my expenses during the summer,’’ 

Barbara sprang up. She always had what 
she wanted, yet she recognized the quality of 
Priscilla’s tone. Days of pleading could not 
avail to change her. , 

‘*T’m just terribly disappointed. I can’t talk 
about it. I’m going to walk it off.’’ 

Through the campus, sweet with early 
flowers, out into the lane, and up the hill 
behind the school she hurried, avoiding the 
girls sauntering about. She was trying to walk 
off, not her disappointment, but a sting, sharp 
and bitter. It was not her connection with the 
story, so unconsciously scored by Priscilla, that 
rose before her and would not ‘‘down,’’ but 
Priscilla herself. 

A little obstinate, a little unreasonable, a little 
uncharitable, she saw her, but true, simple, 
without one unreal accent, one pretentious atti- 
tude. The dignity, the value of such a char- 
acter, revealed, as it were, thus suddenly, awed 
Barbara, who had never learned to look “through 
the shows of things into things themselves.’’ 

**Priscilla Kenwood’s the kind to be burned 
at the stake before she’d get help on a story !”’ 
she cried, passionately, in her heart. ‘‘I just 
must use mine now. I have to have a good 
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“@(A)HRISTMAS is coming!” Little 
( Mrs. Samantha Wells of the Tor- 
bolton Home for Indigent Females 
was crooning the words softly to herself 
as she swayed to and fro. im her low 
willow sewing-chair. ‘‘Christmas is coming, 
o-ho, o-ho! Christmas is coming, o-ho!’’ 
‘*How soon, Samanthy?’’ inquired her 
roommate, Mrs. Serena Dodd. ‘Figured it 
out ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘Seven 
weeks exact from to-morrow. It may seem 
a bit early to be getting ready for it, but 
when folkses admire to make Christmas 
presents the way you and me do, Sereny —’’ 

‘*And when also,’ broke in Mrs. Dodd, 
‘*we can’t raise a copper penny, no, not so 
much as a leather sixpence between us to 
go shopping with, and is. simply obleeged 
to conjure up everything out of something 
less than nothing, why, then —’’ slowly. 

‘‘Why, then,’’ encouraged Mrs. Wells, 
‘*we can’t start in tooearly. It takes loads 
and loads of time, but that is wherein Sereny 
Dodd and Samanthy Wells is rich as the 
zichest !’’ 

‘*We have got all there is,’’ acknowledged 
her roommate. ‘‘What’s that you’re work- 
ing on?’’ 

‘*A darning- needle holder,’’ answered 
Mrs. Wells, displaying for inspection a tiny 
sausage-shaped roll of emerald-green satin, 
‘‘for Betty Macdonald’s Christmas gift. 
Nora O’Hara clipped off the end of her 
best sash to make it, and I cale’late you 
and me can scrape up needles enough to 
steck it, so’s it can go from us both.’’ 

**Certain,’’ declared Mrs. Dodd, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘And we can always borry 
one back in case. Betty’ll be perfectly 
willing ; she’s a good child.’’ 

**Good, gooder, goodest,’’ confirmed Mrs. 
Wells. ‘‘And I did long and want to buy 
her one of those raging fur boars, but I 
guess ‘want must be my master,’ like he’s 
often been before. Anyhow, I mean well.’’ 

‘*You mean well, Samanthy,’’ averred 
Mrs. Dodd, stoutly, ‘‘and you do well ’cord- 
ing to your means.’’ She leaned forward in 
her big Boston rocker and lifted an impera- 
tive forefinger. ‘‘Now let metalk. I ain’t 
told you yet something else you and me are 
going to do, something grand !’’ 

Mrs. Wells listened with interest, her 
small, peaked face all aglow, while Mrs. 
Dodd expounded : 

**T’ve been a-trying to get at the doing 
of it for years on years. But ’tain’t been 
a speck of use. The way folkses have 
been scairt of wearing anything bright or 
heart-warming has been to my notion a real 
reflection on the Lord’s own handiwork. 
Ain’t the birds and the flowers and the 
dawn and the sunset dressed up gorgeous? 
They be. But folkses is doing better now, 
and so’m I. She’ll be awful pleased with 
it, I presume.’’ 

“She? Who? What?’? demanded Mrs. 
Wells. 

From the light-stand drawer before her 
Mrs. Dodd extracted a parcel of gay-hued 
silks, proclaiming solemnly, ‘‘Mrs. Waldron, 
president of our board, and the crazy-patch- 
work sofa-cushion cover we will surprise 
her with on Christmas day.’’ 

The little woman opposite uttered a cry 
of delight. 

‘My, O my!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If that 
ain’t providential! Why, I can contribute 
my mite, too! There’sa square of the green 
left over from the darning-needle holder, and 
Betty Macdonald donated me the orange 
panne velvet off her last winter’s hat, and 
though it’s faded in spots, after they’re 
nipped out and I’ve made the carrot 
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pincushion for Nora Betty 
give it me for, there’ll be an 
excellent good piece besides.’’ 

‘* Elegant, elegant!’’ ap- 
proved Mrs. Dodd, bringing her pudgy palms 
together resoundingly. ‘‘Orange is turrible 
scarce, too. Just turrible! Why, I ain’t —’’ 

‘*And,’’ interrupted Mrs. Wells, frenziedly 
rummaging through her work-basket, ‘‘here’s 
oceans of that waste silk my nephew, Peter 
Rawdon, fetched me once on a time. All the 
colors of the rainbow and half a hundred more.’’ 
She shook out the tangle of silks, and Mrs. 
Dodd rejoiced. 

‘*You surely are an Old Reliable, Samanthy !’’ 
Then, questioningly, ‘‘You can featherstitch ?’’ 

‘I know how, but I hain’t never practised 
much,’’ deprecated the little woman. 

‘*Well, you can ‘Practise makes perfect’ on this 
all right,’’ assured her roommate. 
‘*There’ll be an awful lot to do 
on it, for Sereny Dodd, she don’t 
even know how. But she done 
Kensington in her youth, and 
there ain’t a doubt but she’ll 
pick it up again, if she’s driv’ 
hard enough.’’ 

And so in glad anticipation 
the sofa-cushion cover was begun, 
and day in and day out Mrs. Wells 
catstitched and featherstitched, 
chainstitched and _starstitched, 
brierstitched and French-knotted, 
while Mrs. Dodd, with anxious, 
determined old fingers and a per- 
manent scowl on her brow, ‘ ‘done 
Kensington.’’ ° 

At last the brilliant mosaic of 
colors was finished, and as it lay 
outspread upon the white counter- 
pane, the two women contem- 
plated it with rapture. 

Presently Mrs. Dodd burst 
forth: ‘‘That rose-pink taffety 
like my niece Lyddy from over 
to Holt’s best waist is bee-yutiful, 
though sometimes I sort of mis- 
trust perhaps the cardinal satin 
like her second-best is full as 
handsome. They both give me 
an awful happy feeling !’’ 

‘*That sky-blue from Miss 
Timpkins’s gown is lovely,’’ 
ventured Mrs. Wells. 

‘*Mebbe, ’’ admitted Mrs. Dodd. 
**You all say so, but blue freezes 
me up worse than the purple you cut out 
of the necktie you begged from your nephew, 
Peter Rawdon. But there,’’ she chuckled, 
genially, ‘‘I’m e’enamost tickled to death with 
every identical one on ’em! The plums and 
prunes and navies and browns and all the 
storm-cloudy shades set off our embroidery 
splendid.’? She paused, but a moment later 
continued, earnestly, ‘‘’’IT'was a noble thought 
of yours, Samanthy, to trace off them pictures 
at the back of the magazines. That baby-shoe 
outlined in pink floss is just sweet !’’ 

‘Oh, that ain’t anything,’’ modestly dis- 
claimed Mrs. Wells. ‘‘Nor the kites nor the 
pitchforks ! But your real hand-wrought, double- 
threaded, standy -out harps and crowns and 
aachors with ‘Hope’ printed along the sharves, 
they beat the Dutch and Tom Walker! I never, 
no, never, in all my life ever seen their like!’’ 

Mrs. Dodd preened herself. ‘‘I done my 
best,’’ she said, complacently. 

‘*But now comes the tug of war,’’ piped up 
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Mrs. Wells. ‘‘What be you 
conceiting to line it with, 
Sereny ?”’ 

The radiance died out of 
Mrs. Dodd’s countenance. ‘‘I hain’t an idee,’’ 
she rejoined, plaintively. ‘‘Not more’n little 
Ethelindy Green over to Ta’nton. It’s worrying 
me something awful! My sakes, if I only had the 
piece-bag I had when I was first married and 
kept a-hung up in the ell-chamber! There was 
stuff and stuff and stuff again, if you please.’’ 

“IT ’*spect so,’? smiled Mrs. Wells. ‘‘But 
then’s then, and now’s now. But I’ve got a 
scheme. Want to hear it?’’ and as Mrs. Dodd 
nodded eagerly, the little woman went on: 

‘**You can take it or leave it, just as you 
choose, but here ’tis. Far’s I can see, there 
can’t a soul on earth stop you ’less you let on 
beforehand. And they can’t then, if you stick 
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“I INTEND TO PLUMP OUT THAT CUSHION COVER WITH MY 
OWN BED PILLOWI" 


toit. ’*Tain’t their business in one way, though 
I ain’t denying it is in another. ’Tennyrate, 
you needn’t fla’nt it under their noses; not 
immediate, anyhow. 
And they say it’s righteous judgment to judge 
others by yourself. And I can’t imagine why 
any one should care but you. But p’r’aps 
you’d better decide for yourself. I’ll be satis- 
fied either way.’’ 

‘‘Samanthy Wells!’’? exploded Mrs. Dodd. 
‘*You tell me! You tell me, quick!’’ 

“Tt’s your new pink flannelet dressing- 
sack,’’ whispered Mrs. Wells. 

‘*My new pink flannelet dressing-sack !’’ 

*“*Sh! ’Sh! Don’t holler so!’’ cautioned 
Mrs. Wells. ‘‘Yes, ma’am, your new pink flan- 
nelet dressing-sack! I’d offer mine instanter 
if *twan’t gored so turrible, but yours is just 
gathered onto the collar band, and a good por- 
tion of the middle would fit us out complete. 
I’ll cadgel in a piece of the old one, so you 
won’t catch cold; but I warn you, Sereny, you 


Leastwise, I shouldn’t! | 


mustn’t turn your back on anybody, be 
he friend or foe!’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ grunted Mrs. Dodd. ‘Ever seen 
me?’’ 

It was Christmas eve. Once more upon 
the white counterpane was outspread in all 
its glory the crazy-patchwork sofa-cushion 
cover. 

*‘Done! Well done!’’ pronounced little 
Mrs. Wells. ‘‘Three sides of that pink 
flannelet lining is over and overed to the 
front, tight’s a drum, and the fourth aidge 
basted down so Mrs. Waldron can whip it 
up in a jiffy. Though I am turrible sorry 
we didn’t get to get that scarlet and gold 
cord you hankered for, Sereny.’’ 

‘*?T would have been mighty perky!’’ 
sighed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Howsomever, them 
big fluffy woolly tossels and the nice thick 
twisty cord off your blanket wrapper ain’t 
to be despised !’’ 

Mrs. Wells viewed the sofa-cushion cover 





pensively. ‘*There’s just one fault,’’ she 

hazarded. ‘‘It’s too turrible flat. Now 

| if my nephew, Peter Rawdon —’’ 
‘*Never you mind your 


nephew, Peter Rawdon, nor 
my niece, Lyddy, from over to 
Holt,’’ admonished Mrs. Dodd. 
‘*’ma-running this job, and,’’ 
with ponderous dignity, ‘‘I in- 
tend to plump out that cushion 
cover with my own bed 
pillow !’? 

Mrs. Wells opened wide her 
blue eyes. ‘‘Why—why,’’ she 
stammered, ‘‘what will Miss 
Timpkins say ?’’ 

‘What will Sereny Dodd’s 
poor weary head rest on this 
night, more like!’’ reproached 
Mrs. Dodd. 

‘*This night !’’ repeated Mrs. 
Wells. ‘* But, Sereny, ain’t you 
fearful Mrs. Waldron will think 
you’ re presenting her the pillow 
for good ?’’ 

‘*Sha’n’t ’low her the 
chance,’’ retorted Mrs. Dodd. 
‘*You be sure to tack a note 
to the outside of the bundle, 
saying the pillow ain’t ours to 
give, that it belongs to the 
Home, and won’t she send it 
back first thing to-morrow 
morning !’” 

‘*My, but you are clever!’’ 
applauded Mrs. Wells. ‘‘But 
I’]l plump out the cover with 
my pillow, Sereny. I’ll fold 
up our two petticoats to sleep 
on to-night. No, no,’’ as Mrs, 
Dodd would have protested, ‘‘’tain’t no 
hardship for a scrap of a thing like me! 
| I’d just love to!’’ 

Eleven o’clock was striking when little 
| Mrs. Wells, awaking from uneasy slumbers, 
sat up in bed. 

| ‘Ouch!’ saidshe, ‘‘Them sasser buttons 
|on Sereny’s petticoat is some ann’ying! 
| It’s lucky,”’ giggling, ‘‘her poor, weary 
| head’s on my pillow!’’ 

| A moment later she slipped to the floor 
and padded quietly across to the mantel. 
| Then, scurrying back, she cuddled down 
|under the bedclothes, and murmured in 
great content: 

‘**Tt?s more blessed to give than re- 
ceive!’ Sereny and me has done it faithful. 
| And from the feelings of them stockings of 
| ours, jam full from knee to toe, and mine 

being the littlest, things peeking out at 
the top, seems ’s if other folkses ain’t going 
to lack the Christmas blessing, either !’’ 








one for the Annual, and there’s no time to write 
another, but I never, never again — will seem 
to be anything I’m not!’’ 

She dropped, panting, half-way up the steep 
hill. 

Above her the summit offered the sweep of 
the soft winds and the country round about, 
splendidly wide in stretch, but Barbara did not 
even look up. 

*‘*O Babbie, dear, listen! 
come back next fall !’’ 

‘*Bless the baby! Why shouldn’t you?’’ 

The little freshman who had just run out of 
the office made great eyes at Barbara. ‘‘Oh, 
didn’t you know ?”’ 

Polly Morris was quite the finest little fresh- 
man in school, and a home friend of Barbara’s 
besides, so she hugged her up to her now. 
**Spin your tale, Polly.’’ 

“German, Bab, and Latin. The very dread- 
fullest flunks at mid-year’s! ‘Can’t come back !’ 
said Doctor Thorsen. But I’ve worked, Bar- 
bara Nelson, like a Turk, a slave, a little dog, 
and now—only I’ll have to tutor all summer. 
Who cares? I’m coming back !’’ 

‘*Tutor? With whom?’’ 

**How do you think I know? I just heard 
it this minute. I do hope she’ll be somebody 
jolly, for she’ll have to come and live with us 
all summer.’* 

Barbara proceeded to squeeze Polly in violent 


Listen! I can 





congratulation, then cast her from her. ‘‘Good 
news, Miss Mary Ann! I know a delicious 
tutor for you. Tell you to-morrow.’’ 

She hurried to her room. 

“Stop studying, Pris; you’ll turn into an 
isosceles triangle. I’ve the loveliest tutor place 
for you. You just can’t refuse.’’ 

‘*1’m afraid I couldn’t even if it were a coal- 
hole. I’m —"’ 

“It’s Polly Morris; you know she’s a dear 
little kit, and bright enough when she’ll try. 
German and Latin. They have a beautiful 
place down in the country. Her people will 
be so charming to you, and pay any price 
you ask.’’ 

“‘O Barbara, how splendid it sounds !’’ 

“Tt is. They’ll surely take you, for they’d 
much prefer somebody Polly likes than —’’ 

**T can’t!”? 

**Can’t! What do you mean?’’ 

‘*Mathematics and science and history are my 
subjects. I’m poor in German and Latin.’’ 

“Did you ever flunk them ?’’ 

‘*No.”? 

‘*Well ?”” 

‘*But, Bab, don’t you see? I’m not really 
good in them, and I couldn’t teach them well, 
and it wouldn’t be fair to take Polly’s money 
for just a pretense.’’ 

‘Do you honestly believe if you worked over 
that freshman—just baby German and Latin 





—all summer, you couldn’t teach her enough 
to get her through a flunked mid-year exam ?’’ 

**T know I could get her through.’’ 

‘*Then why in the name of goodness —’’ 

‘I could get her through, but a really fine 
scholar would give her a great big push up, so 
that all her languages would come easy to her 
afterward. I couldn’t do that.’’ 

‘‘A better teacher might be a disagreeable 
person. ’’ 

**She’s just as likely to be agreeable, and, 
anyhow, if Polly had to make her choice 
between the two, she’d take the good teacher, 
you know she would. No, Barbara, it wouldn’t 
be fair in me.’’ 

‘**The office would recommend you.’’ 

6*Y -es,”? 

‘Doctor Thorsen wouldn’t let the poor old 
thing you represent yourself to be tutor.’’ 

**Yes, he would, too: He doesn’t know how 
little I know. I keep cool on examinations and 
I work, but I know my foundations are weak, 
and you can’t build up other people’s founda- 
tions if your own are shaking.’’ 

“I think you are a ridiculous fanatic, and 
cowardly, too.’’ Barbara for once in her life 
spoke straight from her convictions, without 
seeking smooth phrases. ‘‘If everybody shrank 
from work they felt unequal to lots of big things 
would never have been done.’’ 

Priscilla had been sitting quite still through 


| all this, her hands clasped in her lap. Now 
she laughed, a little brokenly. 

**O Bab, such reasoning! If I were the only 
teacher of German, I’d teach her and get her 

through, too.’ Then suddenly her small, deli- 
leate face quivered, and tears ran down her 
cheeks; her voice shook, yet each word came 
clearly: ‘‘I1 want to do honest work, always!’’ 

Then without a glance at Barbara, she 
whipped into the bedroom and locked the door. 

Barbara was not impulsive. Four days she 
turned in her mind the question of Priscilla 
and the tutoring, of herself and the story. The 
fifth morning, Sunday, she said to herself, as 
she came in from breakfast : 

‘‘Whether Pris is a little goose or a little 
hero, I don’t know, but I do know she has 
| courage in her small body. About me, I don’t 
|know. A poor story or no story for the Annual 
| would be a shame, but the thing for me to do is 
| honest work. Now have I courage? I’ve never 
| tried it. Maybe I don’t own such an article.’’ 

It was ‘‘town Sunday,’’ but a cold kept Bar- 
bara indoors. All the sweet April morning she 
sat, chin in hand, eyes fixed on the green cam- 

| pus, and fought the gods of her past idolatry 
|—a good appearance, a reputation for great 
| cleverness, unfailing success, praise from the 
| school. 

| As voices and laughter told of the girls re- 
| turning from church, she rose from the couch 


























without a word, slowly took out a pile of 
written papers, deliberately cut each into pieces 
with her scissors, and threw the scraps into the 
waste-basket ! 

The corridors after chapel were thick with 
girls, each one grasping a fat blue volume, the 
Annual, each one talking excitedly to whoever 
would listen. 

Barbara came up unnoticed behind a group. 

‘*It’s splendid! I didn’t believe the school 
could get up such a thing!’ cried one. ‘‘But 
aren’t you disappointed in Barbara’s story? 
It’s so tame.’’ 

“T expected 


“Yes, I am,” said Hazel. 





something dashing from Bab, something lively 
—just as if she was talking herself.’’ 

‘“*It is quiet,’’ mused Sally, ‘“‘and different 
every way from Bab, yet somehow I like it. 
It’s what Miss Parke calls ‘convincing.’ It 
seems just us.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a fine story.’’ Priscilla spoke with an 
earnestness almost solemn. 

‘*T didn’t know Barbara had it in her,’’ she 
went on, ‘“‘such simplicity and absence of 
striving for easy effects. It makes me think 
of what I heard an artist say about a painting 
once, ‘That shows honest work.’ ’’ 

Barbara smiled as she stole away. ‘‘And it 
is honest work,’’ she whispered to herself. 
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Sife7|INDNESS, like most other things 
of value, is a growth. It did not 

—— drop out of the sky, like a meteorite. 

It unfolded from very small roots, like a tree. 

We have learned in the last fifty years to 
think of all institutions and tendencies as parts 
of a slow-moving process. ‘lhe great difference 
between the education of seventy-five years 
ago, when Gladstone and Tennyson and James 
Russell Lowell were at college, and the edu- 
cation of to-day is in the way we look at 
the world. This difference makes it difficult 
for a boy and his grandfather to discuss sym- 
pathetically any subject. 

Why is it so hard for the boy of fifteen and 
the man of seventy to understand each other? 
Because the older men always think of the 
world as a finished thing, completely whittled 
out, like the animals and houses in a ‘‘Noah’s 
ark,’’ a collection of stationary pieces. But 
our younger teachers and scholars think of the 
_ world as a constantly developing process, chan- 

ging like a flower from day to day, and never 
twice the same. 

Not only do we like to trace the growth of 
rivers and mountain ranges, but of such inven- 
tions as the steamship or the electric light; and 
we delight to study the unfolding from age to 
age of great ideas and sentiments, like the love 
of freedom or the feeling of human brotherhood. 
A large part of the joy of being alive in the 
twentieth century comes from the universal 
conviction that the world we are a part of is 
not a finished thing, like a pressed plant in an 
album, but is a living organism, pushing, 
climbing, expanding, and that to-morrow 
will be brighter and nobler than to-day. 

Contrast, for example, the capture of 
the Athenian army which besieged the 
ancient city of Syracuse in the year 413 
B.C., and the capture of the Confederate 
army at Appomattox at the close of our 
Civil War. When the Athenians were 
finally obliged to surrender, about seven 
thousand of the finest Greek soldiers were 
made prisoners. The fate of those seven 
thousand is one of the most tragic stories 
in history. They were treated with in- 
credible barbarity by their victorious fellow 
countrymen. 

Just outside the city of Syracuse are 
still to be seen the ancient stone quarries, 
huge excavations in the solid rock, now 
overgrown with vines and wild flowers. 
Into one of these enormous caverns the 
seven thousand Greeks were let down by 
their captors, and each prisoner was 
allowed a pittance of bread and water 
daily. To the edge of the quarry came 
the captors each day to look down and 
gloat over the misery of the vanquished. 
Exposed to the glare of the pitiless sun 
and to the dews of night, half-mad with 
hunger and thirst, festering with disease, 
blinded with wrath and pain, the seven thou- 
sand were left to their fate, until not one 
survived. That is the way the noblest men 
of the ancient world treated their prisoners in 
the most flourishing period of Greek civiliza- 


tion. 
Si 
1h J ulation of General Lee at Appomattox, 
. and the exhausted Confederate army 
had surrendered, how did he treat them? Every 
American boy knows the story. General Grant 
released the Confederate officers on parole, and 
arranged for a speedy exchange of prisoners. He 
gave the soldiers permission to keep their horses, 
as they would ‘‘need them for the spring plow- 
ing.’’ That is the way Americans treated their 
prisoners in 1865. 

What has made this difference between the 
treatment of captives four centuries before Christ 
and nineteen centuries after? 

Before answering that question, we may well 
note the vast changes that have come about in 
the whole method of waging war. The law of 
nations—which is simply the custom of nations 
—now forbids many things which were formerly 
the universal practise. The use of poisoned 
weapons, the pollution of water in wells, the 
violation of a flag of truce, the wearing of the 
enemy’s uniform—these things, once common 
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in warfare, are now repudiated by every 
civilized nation. 

To-day the soldier on one side feels no per- 
sonal hatred for the soldier on the other side. 
In the dramatic Battle of Santiago, when the 
American ships chased and sank the Spanish 
fleet, the Americans rescued scores of 
drowning Spanish sailors and treated 
them with chivalrous kindness. So the 
Japanese rescued Russian sailors after 
the battle in the Sea of Japan. War 
is still a frightful, and usually a need- 
less, calamity. But honorable methods 
and kind treatment of the vanquished 
are now to be expected in every inter- 
national struggle. 

The treatment of prisoners in times of 
peace has undergone a similar change. 
Formerly it was thought that the only 
use of a prison was to punish, to make 
the wrong-doers suffer for their wrong. 
People seemed to think that the greater 
the suffering, the more effective was the punish- 
ment in deterring others from crime. Unspeak- 
able cruelties were practised often in the spirit 
of personal revenge. The dark tragedies enacted 
at the Bridge of Sighs in Venice, the Bastile 
in Paris and the Tower of London are familiar 
to all. 


Helping the Feeble Folk. 


T to-day we clearly see that while the 
prison must aim at punishment, yet 
punishment itself is for the sake of 
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changing and uplifting the prisoner. Suffering 
is inflicted in order to reform. Our best prisons 
—two centuries ago there were no best—are 
training-schools, where society seeks through 
discipline, ‘order, industry and education to 
reconstruct the unhappy men behind the bars. 

The treatment of the insane has undergone 
a similar revolution. Once every lunatic was 
thought to be possessed by evil spirits, and was 
treated with rigorous cruelty. Confined in dun- 
geons, fastened with chains and fetters, starved 
and beaten, the lot of the insane was most piti- 
ful. 

But to-day there is no more patient and 
skilful kindness anywhere in the world than 
that exhibited in our asylums for the insane. 
We think of these unfortunate beings as worthy 
of the utmost devotion. Even though their 
affliction is due in many cases to wrong-doing, 
we feel it our duty to relieve and restore. 
The finest medical skill, the tenderest care, 
the best buildings and appliances are now 
bestowed on those who once were abhorred and 
forsaken. 

Many of us have read Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Cry 
of the Children.’’ In that poem she pictures 
the children then employed in the English 
mines, driven like cattle through dark under- 
ground passages, stunted and starved. England 
heard the cry, and rose up in wrath, and such 
things are now impossible. 

But our modern factory system is always 


tending, unless carefully watched, to deqiive 
little children of the sunshine and air and edu- 
cation without. which they never can become 
noble men and women. Therefore most of the 
states have passed laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under thirteen or fourteen 
years of age in any mill or factory. Men and 
women all over the country are fighting the 
battle of the children, determined that some day 
the weakest and poorest child shall have a 
chance to grow strong and wise. 

All this is a movement of very modern times. 
In all Shakespeare’s plays there is not one full- 
length portrait of a child. In the writings of 
the great Greeks and Romans there is little or 
no allusion to the needs and sufferings of child- 
hood, and Plato: frankly advised that a child 
born deformed or sickly should be dropped in 
the forest and left to perish. Contrast that ideal 
with the sentiment which built the Babies’ 
Hospital in New York City! 


fas 
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ancient Rome there was not one 
hospital or asylum. There were pala- 
tial baths, aqueducts, triumphal arches ; 


there was money enough to build the Colosseum 
and Nero’s golden palace, but there was not one 
home for the aged, the crippled or the sick. 
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Even in England there was no hospital until 
the twelfth century. 

In France, until the thirteenth century, if a 
man was discovered to be a leper, he was carried 
to the church and a burial service was pro- 
nounced over him just as ifhe weredead. After 
that he was driven forth an outcast, forbidden 


himself. 

Through the middle ages the deaf and dumb 
were supposed to be suffering divine punish- 
ment for their sins, and no one thought of doing 
anything to relieve their isolation. Now there 

are asylums for the deaf in every civilized 
=] country, and the story of Helen Keller is 
part of the triumph of civilization. 

In the modern city there are so many 
hospitals that many are now saying that 
we need to study henceforth the preven- 
tion rather than the cure of sickness, and 
spend money for the erection of labora- 
tories instead of hospitals. Our homes 
for the aged rise in almost every town of 
any importance. Social settlements are 
constantly at work in the slums of the me- 
tropolis. South End House, Hull House, 
Hartley House, and a score of others, are 
the residences of workers among the poor. 
The life of Jane Addams is quite as 
interesting and heroic as that of Florence 
Nightingale or Ida Lewis. 

Every church is a center of benevolent 
activities. Most of our fraternal orders 
are aiming at the relief of members in 
distress or bereavement. Every city has 
its ‘‘organized charities,’’ and tens of 
thousands of our ablest men and women 
are working for the aid of the blind, the 
deaf, or the disabled. 

New and ingenious forms of charity 
are constantly being invented. We have 
homes for old soldiers, for outworn sailors, 
for aged ministers, for nervous invalids, for 
consumptives. 

The most heroic figures of our age are the 
scientists like Pasteur, who discovered the cure 
of hydrophobia, or the physicians like those 
who built their huts and lived for weeks in 
the malarial swamps of the Roman Campagna, 
that they might discover the origin and cure 
of the malarial fever. We have developed a 
new kind of courage—not the courage of anger, 
such as we see in Achilles, not that of patriotism, 
such as we see in Cromwell or Bismarck, but 
the courage of kindness. 

The bravest men in the modern world are 
those who are possessed by an overmastering 
enthusiasm for humanity, and constantly 
risk their lives in order to help their brother 


men, 

a fering has reached down into the brute 
creation, and thousands of men and 

women are now banded together to abolish 

cruelty to all domestic animals and all unneces- 

sary pain in capturing or killing beasts and 

birds. 

Even in Spain the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has gained a foothold, 
although there the bull-fight is so far a national 
institution that the society deemed it prudent 
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at first to abstain from any direct attack on the 
cruel sport. The result of this cautious policy 
is seen in the fact that the Spanish mule-drivers 
have become far more humane, and a few years 
ago the city of Madrid advertised a bull-fight, 
the proceeds of which were to go to the support 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals! 
BIN’ human kindness? We may not be so 

artistic as the Greeks were, or so brave 
as the crusaders, but certainly men are more 
compassionate toward every form of suffering 
than in any other century. Why? 

Much is due to the simple advance of civiliza- 
tion. The refinement of manners and of taste 
that comes with physical comforts and luxuries 
makes men shrink from physical violence and 
cruelty. Advance in education, in sensitiveness 
to the beautiful and the ugly, makes men recoil 
from the sight of physical suffering which once 
excited no remark. 

The finest ladies of Rome could sit in the 
Colosseum and see the gladiators fight with 
wild beasts and applaud the spectacle. The 
modern woman is of finer fiber, more sensitive 
nerves, and often faints away at the sight of 
blood. The killing off of hundreds of 
thousands of the most warlike men in 
the great wars of Europe left alive the 
men of more pacific disposition and more 
delicate organization, and from such men 
we are descended. Some people are kind 
simply because the sight of suffering jars 
them like a distressing noise. They are 
kind, not because they are good, but 
because their nerves are sensitive. 

Some of our modern kindness is due 
to the banishment of superstition and 
fear through the advance of modern 
science. As long as men believed that 
insanity. was due to demoniacal posses- 
sion, of course they were cruel to the 
insane. When in Massachusetts men really 
believed in witchcraft, really maintained that 
innocent women had sold themselves to Satan, 
of course cruelty was common. 

In the old city of Salem we may still see the 
pins that were stuck into women and children 
to determine whether they were bewitched or 
not. If we do not stick pins into quaint and 
queer neighbors to-day, it may be that we prod 
them in other ways that are quite as unbearable. 
But we do not believe in witches, because 
science has so revealed to us the laws of mind 
and body as to make the old superstition merely 
ludicrous. 

We are learning to-day that ‘‘mutual aid’’ is 
the secret of the evolution of all living creatures. 
The law of battle is not the deepest law of life. 
The survival of the fittest does not mean the 
survival of the most selfish and hard-hearted. 
On the contrary, only unselfish creatures can 
long survive. Any flock of birds that will not 
fly together in the journey southward must all 
lose the way. Any flock of sheep that will not 


Neighbors and Pins. 
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| stand together in the winter storm must all 


perish. Science has clearly demonstrated that 
only those species which steadfastly codperate 
in mutual protection and defense have any 
chance in the struggle for life. 


*¢ The Greatest of These.’’ 


(lia gi U CH of our modern humanitarianism is 
due to the sense of human brotherhood 
which has come through constant travel 

and through modern discoveries and inventions. 

In the centuries before Christ every foreigner 

was thought of as an enemy, and usually was 

one. 

In the centuries when Christian and Moham- 
medan were struggling for the possession of 
Europe, no sense of common brotherhood be- 
tween Turk and Christian was possible. But 
when men began to sail round the Cape of 
Good Hope to India, when they crossed the 
Atlantic and found a rich and proud nation in 
Peru, when they had explored the Dark Conti- 
nent, and civilized the inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands, a sense of the solidarity of the whole 
human race began to prevail. 

Men discovered that among all races the tem- 
perature of the blood is the same,—ninety-eight 
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degrees,—that among all races the rate of the 
pulse is about the same, and that the main 
differences among races are due simply to 
environment and education. An Indian papoose, 
if placed in the cradle of Princess Victoria and 
subjected to the same training, might turn out 
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to be not a very different queen from the one 
whose long and noble reign we call the ‘‘Vic- 
torian age.’’ 

Inventions have also had great influence in 
‘promoting human unity. At the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, the far-sighted Whittier wrote: 

For lo! the fall of ocean’s wall, 
Space mocked and time outrun ; 

And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one. 

Through the telegraph and the telephone the 
world has received, as it were, a new nervous 
system. Now, for the first time in history, the 
whole world can think the same thought and 
throb with the same feeling at practically the 
same instant. The whole world sorrowed over 
the condemnation of Dreyfus, hunted eagerly for 
the lost boy, Charley Ross, and joined in the 
ransom of the captured missionary, Ellen Stone. 

But the chief factor in the growth of human 
kindness has been the steady advance of religious 
ideals. ‘The biography of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity was written in one sentence: ‘‘He went 
about doing good.’”” The only credentials He 
offered were not those of descent or title or 
office, but simply these: ‘‘The lame walk, the 
deaf hear, the blind receive their sight, the 
lepers are cleansed.’’ 

All through the centuries when Goth and 
Vandal roamed over Europe and the ‘‘dark 
ages’’ were upon the world, the great softening 
and healing power of the world was the picture 
of the Mother and Child carved in the stone of 
the cathedrals, painted by famous artists, ex- 
plained by travelling friars. The figures of the 
Mother and Child melted hatreds and taught 
men that the weakest may turn out the strong- 
est in the end. While the ancient philosophers 
made justice the foundation of all the virtues, 
Christianity cried, ‘‘The greatest of these is 
love!’? Saint Francis was reputed to be so in 


sympathy with even dumb creatures that he 
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TRADED for the 

Bad Black,’’ said 

the old horseman. 

‘* Before that trade, and until 

about three weeks after, I had the idea that I 

could handle anything that wore hoofs and hair. 

I lost these three fingers off my right hand find- 
ing that I couldn’t. 

‘*Joe just came to me. He limped up the 
trail to my cabin one evening, and wanted some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep. He was an 
ugly fellow to look at, and his ugliness, too, 
was more in the look of him than in his fea- 
tures, although the features themselves were 
a hard composition. 

‘*After he had hung round about a week, I 
met a cow-man froth San Diego who gave me 
Joe’s pedigree and record. His father was a 
noted and notorious Arizona bronco-rider; his 
mother was an Indian woman, a full-blooded 
Apache. He had just served a six months’ 
sentence in the county jail for stealing a saddle. 
Joe was only sixteen, but he had a reputation 
round San Diego as a rider, a drinker, and a 

, fighter. 

** A neighbor of mine, five miles away, thought 
that Joe was a scout for some horse-thieves, and 
that he ought to be run out of the country. 

** After moping round a few days, Joe came 
to me and made this speech: 

***Mr. Carson, I want a job. I ain’t any 
good except to ride, and I have no saddle. But 
I want a job, and—and—I’d kind of like to 
work for you.’ 

‘*I told Joe then just what I had heard about 
him. 

‘* ‘Now,’ said I, ‘if you want to ride for me, 
the sooner you get at it the better. But before 
you straddle a horse of mine, you’ve got to get 
rid of this idea that you’re no good except to 
ride; get that notion clear out of your system. 
Here’s two months’ pay in advance. Buy 
yourself a good saddle and bridle, and hurry 
back here and get busy. I have stock that’s 
suffering to be looked after.’ 

“If Joe was surprised or impressed by what 
I had said, he didn’t show it. Colson, my 
neighbor, came up as he loped off to town on a 
barebacked horse with the money in his pocket. 
Colson threatened to lasso me and drag me off 
to the asylum. I will admit that I was just 
a little relieved when along about midnight I 
was awakened by the sound of hoofs and the 
creaking of a new saddle. 

‘*The next evening Colson stopped in again on 
his way home from town. Joe, armed with a 
pitchfork, was watering the Bad Black just as 
he rode up to the cabin. 

““*Huh!’ snorted Colson. ‘That’s a bad 
pair you’ve got there—a pair of blacks.’ 

‘**They’re both working pretty hard for me 
at present,’ I replied. ‘Joe has been chasing 
cattle since daylight, and the Black—you know 
what his job is.’ 

***No, I don’t,’ returned Colson, grumpily. 
‘I thought he’d retired since he chewed you up. 
What does he do? Sharpen his teeth on the 
corral ?? 

‘** *Yes,’ said I, ‘he does chew the corral a 
good deal in the daytime, but he works for me 




















could understand the language of the birds. 
And wherever true religion has gone, the pre- 
cept, ‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ 
has begun to change the face of the world. 

But here some reader may reply, ‘‘ Human 
nature, after all, has not changed; men were 
kind in the days before the Norman Conquest ; 
men are cruel still, as pitiless in the siege of 
Peking or in the atrocities of the Congo as in 
any country or any age.’’ 

I can only answer, I do not believe it. Eng- 
lishmen before the Norman Conquest were not 
kind to the sickly, or the insane, or the prisoner. 
Although men are still cruel in dealing with 
savage or semicivilized races, that cruelty is 
not, as once it was, commanded by our leaders, 
praised by our poets and commended by our 
religion. If the world has made the slightest 
advance in any respect, it has surely made con- 
spicuous progress in human sympathy. Such 
heroes as the revengeful Achilles or the brutal 
Attila no man in the modern world could admire. 

We have learned that ‘‘the bravest are the 
tenderest, the loving are the daring.’”’ Feud 
and resentment and cruel oppression we still 
have. Still the Turk and Christian hate each 
other. Still anti-Semitism disgraces civilization. 
But men do not praise and honor cruelty as once 
they did. Our leaders do not urge us for the 
sake of home and church to hate and persecute 
the Jews. Weadmire sympathy even when we 
fail to show it. We sing the praises of brother- 
hood even when we do unbrotherly deeds. 

If such an evolution of kindness is going on 
in our world, each of us can do something to 
help it forward. The smallest and obscurest 
man can give the great world a little push 
toward the things that are worth while. Every 
candle burning brightly in a dark room makes 
the task of lighting that room easier for all the 
other candles in it. Every kind and generous 
deed makes kindness easier for the human race. 


at night all right. I have 
five. brood-mares and a 
saddle-horse that I think 
more of than all the rest of 
the stock on the ranch. At night I run them 
into the barn and tie the Bad Black in the 
stall next the door. If any horse-thief wants 
those animals bad enough to get them 
out past Black’s heels, he’s welcome to 
them.’ 

**Colson shook his head gloomily. 

‘**They’re a bad pair,’ said he. 
‘They’ ll do you up.’ 

‘*Whatever else Joe might be, he was 
a worker. That was a good sign, and 
I saw to it that he had plenty of riding. 
Some of the signs weren’t so good. He 
would take offense at nothing, and he 
was as obstinate as a mule. He had 
black, moody spells that would last for 
a week. These moody spells I found I 
could cure by giving him an extra bad 
mustang to break. He had never been 
to school, and I taught him to read out 
of an illustrated book, called ‘Stories of 
Missionary Adventure.’ Between lots 
of hard riding and unraveling stories of 
missionaries and of the power of God 
at work among all sorts of strange, wild 
people, Joe began to lose that ugly look. 

‘**T was much encouraged over the lad, 
but one Christmas eve he went to town, 
and came home a howling, drunken fury. 
In the morning he was sick, but all the 
bad Indian and bad white man showed 
in his face. 

** ‘Joe,’ said I, when he finally ap- 
peared for breakfast, ‘this is Christmas. 
You cursed me last night, and if it 
wasn’t that this is Christmas, I should 
be tempted to get a board and run you 
off this ranch.’ But this is Christmas, 
and it shall be a Christmas such as 
I had planned.’ 

**T had a couple of gift books for him, 
and I told him to go out and pick the best three- 
year-old on the ranch for his own to ride. 

“T saw no more of- Joe that day. Late that 
night I heard him come to the cabin and go to 
bed. Some time before midnight I was awakened 
again. Something was wrong at the barn. Rous- 
ing Joe, I hurried out to see what was the matter. 
Everything was quiet as I approached the stable ; 
then, as I was climbing up into the corral, some 
one shot me from the shadow of the lean-to 
shed. The bullet went through my left shoulder 
and knocked me off backward upon the ground. 
I indistinctly remember hearing the trampling 
of hoofs and more shouting. Then Joe’s voice 
roused me fully: 

‘**Mr. Carson! Mr. Carson! Speak to me! 
It’s me—Joe!’ I remember just his words, 
because of the way he said them. ‘I can’t stop 
it at all, Mr. Carson. Tell me how to plug it.’ 

** ‘Tet me lie quiet,’ said I. ‘Wrap it up as 
well as you can, and ride for Colson.’ Colson 
was something of a doctor. 

‘*Without a word, Joe ran for the house. 
came back in a minute with some blankets. 

‘**Mr. Carson,’ he said, as he spread them 
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over me, ‘I wanted whisky so bad that I came 
within one of going to town again last night. 
I would have come back drunk and found you 
dead. That would have been just like my kill- 
ing you, wouldn’t it, Mr. Carson?’ 

**T never would have guessed that Joe could 
say anything like that—and he said it as soft as 
a woman. Then he shot for the barn, without 
giving me a chance to answer. 

**A little later he came into the corral, pitch- 
fork in hand, leading the Bad Black at the end 
of a riata. 

** *T’ve got to ride the Black,’ he said. “They 
sawed some boards out of the end of the barn, 
and ran off everything in sight. There’s no show 
of catching up anything else this time of night.’ 

**T wondered at the boy, not that he dared to 
ride the Bad Black, for he was fearless, but 
that he or any one could have so much nerve in 
the cowardly time that follows being drunk. I 
knew his hands were still shaking. 

** “Man alive,’ I yelled, ‘stay away from that 
horse !’ 

** *No time to walk,’ said Joe. 

**He was a genius with horses. If there had 
been daylight and plenty of time, I would have 
almost backed him against the Bad Black. 

**The moon was full, and I could look under 
the lower board of the fence from where I lay, 
and see all that was going on in the corral. I 
watched Joe anxiously as he drew the Black 
up to within four feet of the snubbing-post and 
made him fast. Still guarding himself with the 
pitchfork, he twisted his coat round his left 
arm, and wrapped it firmly with a piece of 
wire. Then I thought of something that scared 
me worse than ever. 

** * Joe,’ I called, ‘did you wash your hands?’ 

‘*T knew that the smell of blood would make 
even a gentle horse crazy. While I spoke, Joe 
threw his pitchfork away. ‘I didn’t have time 
to do that, Mr. Carson,’ he said. 

‘*A sleek horse shines like satin in the moon- 
light, and the Bad Black loomed up big. I 
saw Joe held only a four-foot switch, which he 
had made, as I afterward learned, by twisting 
three lengths of baling-wire together. To me 
it seemed as if the boy was crazy. 

“‘The Black didn’t make any move, so Joe 
stepped to his side of the post. Then the fight 
began. The brute laid back his ears and made 
a dive at Joe, throwing his head to one side 
and skinning his teeth like a shark. I remem- 
bered how those teeth had champed on my hand 
a few months before, and it made me feel weak 
at the pit of my stomach. Quick as a cat, Joe 
ducked round behind the post, dodging the teeth, 
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HE THREW A HUMP INTO HIS BACK, AND 


JUMPED STRAIGHT UP. 


and at the same time reaching under and fleck- 
ing the Black on the shins with his twist of 
wire. The brute gave a sudden snort and flew 
back to the end of his rope. 

‘*That snort sounded good tome. It was the 
horse’s snort of fear over something he doesn’t 
understand. 

**Joe advanced cautiously along the taut rope 
toward the Black. The next moment the horse 
made another dive for him, this time rearing 
and striking. Joe ducked to the left. I heard 
the quick wh-e-e-p of his switch, heard the 
twisted wire rap sharply across the Black’s 
shins, heard the Black snort again, saw him | 
fly back to the end of his rope and hang there, 
quivering. 

‘Twice more this was repeated. Each time | 


Joe worked farther down the rope before the | 
Black made his attack; each time he avoided | 


the hoofs and teeth by a narrower margin. 


After the second time the Black stood sulking, | an 


his rope slack. 
and put his hand on the horse’s shoulder. 
** ‘Don’t you trust him,. Joe!’ I called. 
‘*Just as I spoke, the Black made a side | 


Joe approached from the side, | 








snap and grabbed the lad’s left arm—the 
left arm was the one Joe had wrapped up 
so carefully. Three times while the Black 
shook him Joe rapped the brute’s fore legs 
with his iron switch. The Black, snorting, 
let go, and stood holding his head high and 
running out his tongue as a horse does when 
conquered. 

‘* “Stand up there, will you?’ said Joe, in 
the low, stern voice he had with conquered 
horses. 

“‘Swiftly then he ran his hand over Black’s 
glossy shoulder, he rubbed his ears, slapped 
him under the belly and round his flanks. The 
Black squatted and winced, but he made no 
move to attack. In a little while he stood 
quietly. Joe slipped a blindfold over his eyes 
and ran for his saddle. 

**It had been quick work. I feel shaky yet 
when I think of the chances the boy had 
taken to gain time. When he came back 
across the corral, dragging the saddle, I said 
to him: 

** *You’ve done wonders, Joe, but you slow 
down a bit now, and have a little more care for 
your hide.’ 

** *How’s your bleeding?’ he demanded. 

“*T admitted that the bleeding hadn’t checked 
that I could notice. 

***Then I haven’t any time to waste,’ he 
said. 

‘*Ina trice the Black was saddled and bridled, 
and Joe was on him. As he mounted, I noticed 
with some sense of relief that his legs were 
well swathed with sacking. 

**T half-hoped that Joe’s fight was over; but 
as soon as he leaned forward and pulled up the 
blind, I saw there was more war coming. The 
Black didn’t attempt to buck; he sulked, braced 
his legs and stood there. Joe tried to start him 
ahead, tried to pull him to the right, then to 
the left. Joe prided himself on breaking horses 
gently. I had known him to work for half a 
day to get a horse off without bucking. But 
this time he was in a hurry. 

‘“*Whack! went his quirt, down went the 
Black’s head; he took a lunge forward, he 
threw a hump into his back, and jumped 
straight up. When he hit the ground it was 
stiff-legged and all four hoofs close together. 
He did it again, and when he hit the ground he 
was shaking his ugly hammer head and letting 
out squeals. That Black wasn’t made right. 
He should have been fitted out with a set of 
claws and a coat of fur. 

** ‘Stay with him, Joe!’ I yelled as loud as 
my faintness would let me. 

‘**?’m staying right on, boss,’ said 
Joe, giving me a flourish with his quirt 
as he flew upward. 

‘*He was a rider, that boy. He was 
the son of a rider and the son of an 
Apache, and about all the education he 
had ever had was how to stay on horses. 
Any one but a rider would have been 
flopped the first jump—and when the 
Black flopped a man, it was his custom 
to trample and bite him. 

‘*] have seen many a fight between 
cowboys and horses, but this was the 
fiercest of them all—and the shortest. 
The Black was bucking like a fury; 
Joe stuck on somehow, trying all the 
while to punish him into a run with 
his quirt. Then the brute let out that 
awful squeal again, reared,—he was a 
sight, that black horse, rearing in the 
moonlight,—and threw himself over 
back ward. 

‘*That is the test of horsemanship. 
If a man can’t ride—and sometimes 
when he can—he gets killed when a 
horse throws himself backward. Joe 
chose just the right moment for slip- 
ping off. When the Black was scram- 
bling up, he slid back into the saddle. 
Three times hand-running they repeated 
this. The third time Joe gave him a 
slash over the fore legs. This seemed 
to remind the Black of something, and 
brought him up with that scared snort. 

‘*Then the Black brought out his last 
trick—it was his teeth again. So far 
they had never failed him. He reached 
round and grabbed Joe’s leg. Joe knew 

he would never get the brute into a run if 
he struck him on the head—he let him have 
the leg to chew. It was the nerviest thing I 
have ever seen done, even though the leg was 
wrapped with sacking. The Black chewed and 
snapped at the slack of the sacking, took one try 
at the other leg. Then he could stand Joe’s 
punishing no longer, and with a grayhound 
leap started to run. 

**T saw him go like a streak to the gate, heard 
Joe shout, ‘So long, Mr. Carson! We’ll be 
right back!’ heard the rush of hoofs and the 
/ breaking of brush on the rough slope down to 
the road. Then I felt weak, and everything 
| turned dark. 

‘*The next thing I knew I was in the house. 

The sun was streaming into the room, and Joe 
and Colson were standing over me. There was 
a new light in Joe’s face. He was radiant. 
| But it would not have been like a cowboy or 
Apache to make a talk about things religious. 
All he said was, when he saw me looking at 
him so earnestly, ‘I guess I’ll take the Bad 
Black for my horse, Mr. Carson, and I guess I’1l 
| change his name. I’!l call him Christmas.’ ’’ 

















SHACKLETON’S PARTY ON ITS RETURN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ee of the most private-spirited men in 


Congress.”” Never mind to whom the 
word was applied, or whether or not it was 
truly applied; but does it not stigmatize aptly 
the narrow, selfish, corrupt politician? 

Bae new reply postal card, just approved by 

the Postmaster-General, bears on the first 
half a portrait of George Washington, and on 
the second half one of his wife. Thus it is 
that women always have the last word, even 
in matters relating to the mail. 


A= of despair comes sobbing up from 
Yucatan. The chicle forests are threatened 
with decay and destruction. What a gnashing 
of teeth, in jaws well muscled by years of exer- 
cise, will be heard in America if the chewing- 
gum industry is thus prostrated! 
new hotel called the Taft House is to be 
built across the street from the Yale campus 
in New Haven. Fame, according to Byron, 
used to consist in being killed in battle and 
having your name spelled wrong in the gazette. 
Nowadays it seems to consist in being elected 
to the presidency and having a hotel or a cigar 


named after you. 
A a recent wedding in the aristocratic circles 
of Vienna,-an innovation was introduced 
when the bride’s mother was crowned as a part 
ofthe ceremony. The significance of this feature 
is somewhat obscure, and those who are tempted 
to treat the subject with levity are reminded 
that mother-in-law jokes are no longer tolerated 
—even on the vaudeville stage. 


I pepe has been known to cure as well as 
to produce evils. Even before the House 
of Commons passed the British budget which 
imposes an increased tax on whisky, the con- 
sumption of spirits decreased, in some districts, 
thirty-five or forty per cent. The number of 
arrests for drunkenness in Glasgow alone was 
reduced by thousands in a few weeks. 


os exploration is not an occupation which 
affords much opportunity for practising the 
elegancies of the toilet. The photographs of 
Commander Peary’s party, and of Doctor Cook, 
and the view here presented of the farthest south 
party on its return,—Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
Doctor Marshall, Lieutenant Adams and Mr. 
Wild,—all show man at his roughest and most 
unkempt, but no doubt also at the highest point 
of rugged, physical efficiency. 


| pnaeparl of English literature advises every 
one who wishes to get as much as possible 
out of his reading to read as if he intended to 
interest some other person by an account of 
what he has read. This is good advice, not 
only for the student, but also for the casual 
reader. If supplemented by the practise of 
actually telling others what one reads, it would 
in time make charming companions of persons 
who are frequently at a loss for entertaining 
topics of conversation. 
a recent speech at Yale University, Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New York put his finger 
upon an ugly spot in American life—the ready 
habit of believing and spreading evil stories 
about men in public office. He pleaded with 
the students that those who go into journalism 
be fair with public men whom they criticize, 
although they comment freely upon the acts of 
such men. ‘‘A man who seeks profit in the 
sale of calumnies is the most despicable of 
human creatures,’’ said the governor. 
hen a New York woman recently missed 
fifty dollars and a diamond ring worth 
more than twice as much, she concluded that she 
had thrown them in the ashes. She telephoned 
to the street-cleaning department, and was told 
to go to the dump where the ashes from her 
street would be emptied. The men in charge 
of the dump were ordered to look for the missing 
property. When the woman called she was 
surprised and delighted to discover that they 
had not only looked for it, but had found it 
and were honest enough to give it to her. It 
was not surprising that the men were honest; 
it was remarkable that the property was found. 
viation is outdistancing the coiners of words. 
** Aerodrome,’’ ‘* aviatorium ’’ 


air-ship trials and contests are held, but each 





and ‘‘air- | 
course’’ are used in reference to the places where | 














leaves rect to be desired. A brand-new 
word is needed. Then ‘‘aeroplanist,’’ ‘‘aerial- 

ist?’ and ‘‘aerial jockey’’ do not seem to hit the 
mark. The French use the word voleur, 
meaning flier, but this also means robber, and 
consequently results in unpleasant confusion. 
‘* Airman’? has been tried in England, but 
does not appear to suit, although it follows 
naturally from seaman, horseman, and so forth. 
The names of the machines themselves are 
technically descriptive, —as ‘‘aeroplane,’’ ‘‘mon- 
oplane,’’ ‘‘heavier-than-air machine,’’ ‘‘dirigi- 
ble balloon,’? and so forth,—but they are 
awkward and lack the poetic element so desira- 
ble in connection with words relating to man’s 
mastery of the air. The world’s vocabulary is 
fast enlarging, but it is not keeping up with 
the needs of the latest science and sport. 
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TITLES. 
Titles of honor add not to his worth 
Who is himself an honor to his title. 
John Ford. 


* 


THE BRITISH CRISIS. 


reat Britain, through the opposition of 

the House of Lords to the budget, has 

entered upon the first stages of a consti- 
tutional crisis. In England, as in the United 
States, the taxation bills originate in the great 
popular representative bedies—the House of 
Representatives in America and the House of 
Commons in England. The United States 
Senate may amend and remake the finance bills ; 
but the right of the British House of Lords to 
amend such bills in any way is disputed by 
the Commons, although in the past the right 
of the Lords to reject them outright has been 
admitted at times, and has always been main- 
tained by the Lords. 

The Liberals maintain that the opposition to 
the present finance bill arises from the fact that 
many of its features will oblige the great land- 
owners, the most of whom are members of the 
House of Lords, to meet their proper share of 
the burdens of government, The Conservatives 
admit that they are opposed to the new taxes, 
but they also urge that the bill, besides being 
a taxing bill, contains legislation on subjects 
only remotely connected with finance—measures 
which the House of Lords had already rejected, 
as it had a right to do. Those measures they 
denounce as revolutionary and socialistic. 

The bill was passed by the Commons by a 
large Liberal majority. When it reached the 
House of Lords, the Conservative leader moved 
that the Lords were not justified in giving their 
consent to the bill till it had been submitted to 
the judgment of the country. 

The political effect of the passage of the reso- 
lution will be to force an election, with the 
budget as one issue, and the right of the Lords 
to veto the action of the Commons as another 
issue of even greater importance. The rejection 
of the budget also produces serious complica- 
tions in the conduct of governmental business, 
inasmuch as taxes have been collected under 
it ever since it was introduced, in accordance 
with the British practise, based on the usual 
ability of a ministry to pass the financial bills 
in the form in which it proposes them. 

The details of British taxation are of great 
interest to the British, but the rest of the world 
is more interested in the outcome of the cam- 
paign for ‘‘mending or ending’’ the House of 
Lords, which has now reached an acute stage. 
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THE COST OF SMOKE. 


hat proportivn of the coal which fills 

the tire-box of the locomotive actually 

drives it across the country at sixty 
miles an hour? About six per cent. ; the rest 
is simply wasted. What part of the fuel value 
of their coal do the furnaces of the great manu- 
facturing plants employ? Not over ten per 
cent. ; often less. 

The rain of cinders from the stack of the 
locomotive, the pillar of black smoke from the 
factory chimney, account conspicuously for part 
of the waste. But these are minor losses. The 
chief difficulty lies in the failure to use the 
oceans of combustible gases which arise from 
the burning coal. They are either allowed to 
escape unignited, or are discharged, without 
having done any service beneath the boilers, to 
expend their heat on the thankless air. 

‘he Geological Survey estimates that the 
‘*smoke nuisance’’ costs the country, through 


-waste of fuel, injury to merchandise and unnec- 


essary labor caused by the clouds of soot, over 
six hundred million dollars a year. There is, 
moreover, an undeniable menace to the public 
health through the polluted air of great manu- 
facturing towns. 

Much of this tremendous economic loss is at 
present unavoidable, because we have not learned 
how to utilize the energy of coal directly. 
Steam, and often electricity as well, must be 
generated before the power can be applied. 
But there are improvements in furnace con- 
struction which reduce the losses of imperfect 
combustion, and progressive manufacturers are 
saving money for themselves and benefiting 
their communities by adopting them. 

The problem is still far from solution, how- 


| ever, and offers a splendid opportunity for the 





ingenuity of American inventors. Although it 
lies outside the lime-lighted field of politics, 
here is one way in which a very genuine con- 
servation of natural resources may be achieved. 
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CLOSETED COMPLAINTS. 


Keep your troubles to yourself ; 
Put them on an upper shelf. 
Josephine Pollard. 
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THE HUNTING OF THE BARGAIN. 


ne of the most fixed and fundamental 

principles underlying human nature is 

the love of a bargain, the desire of get- 
ting something for nothing, or for a quarter or 
half, or even two-thirds of its value. It is 
common to man as well as to woman, as im- 
mutable as the everlasting hills, as deathless as 
the phenix itself, although differing in its 
manifestations, for each personality has its own 
temptations. 

The man who died recently leaving a trunkful 
of scissors is but one instance of the tendency 
emphasized to a vagary, and a searching self- 
examination might reveal to many a woman 
hoarded, never-used bargains, bought because 
they were cheap, laid shamefacedly away be- 
cause they had no practical value. For all the 
world cannot be so lucky in its eccentricities as 
was ‘‘Lord’’ Timothy Dexter, who made a for- 
tune by sending a cargo of warming-pans to the 
West Indies, where warming-pans were not 
needed, but where they were in great demand 
as sugar-dippers. 

No, ordinary buyers must make the best of 
their bargains, and content themselves with 
knowing that they meant to be thrifty. It 
would be an excellent thing if Gilbert’s worthy 
‘*Mikado’’ could revise his immortal song, or 
at least, hope in another verse to achieve his 
object all sublime by making the purchasing fit 
the income; at any rate, the ‘‘dailiness’’ of 
existence. 

But while bargains allure and hope springs 
eternal, mankind and womankind will persist 
in buying for possible needs, not saving for real 
necessities ; providing, like the ‘‘White Knight, ’’ 
metaphorical mouse-traps for the mice that never 
ran over his horse’s back. . 

‘*Not very likely,’’ said the knight to Alice’s 
question, ‘‘but if they do come I don’t choose 
to have them running all about.’’ And that is 
the way of the world. 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING. 


e look at the eager crowds of Christmas 

shoppers, and wonder. We turn to 

the weary, patient girls behind .the 
counters, and pity and admire. We give our 
thoughts free vein, and picture the same scene, 
in varying degrees of bigness, extended through 
all the cities, towns and hamlets of the country, 
indeed, through all the world of Christendom, 
and ask ourselves, What does it mean? How 
can the good in all this marvelous activity out- 
weigh the evil—the sordid impulses of rivalry 
and barter not always absent from the giver’s 
mind; the extravagant demands upon slender 
purses; the pitiable exhaustions of body and 
spirit? How canall this turmoil of preparation, 
this riot of benefaction, really be the good thing 
the world has agreed to call it? 

It is a good thing simply because the ideas 
of childhood, of giving and of loving are on 
one day of the year wrapped inseparably to- 
gether. If you ever ask yourself why Christmas 
is called the children’s festival, spend the 
day in a house full of children, and you will 
know. 

But go to a childless house at Christmas- 
time, and there, too, you will find the warm 
and glowing spark of childhood, half-hidden 
although it be under the adult cloak of self- 
consciousness. In this house also there is giving 
and receiving, with the primitive and universal 
pleasure which they imply. Here, too, you 
will be surrounded with the sense of delicious 
mystery, of surprises in abeyance, with the 
sudden revelations of unfastened bundles, with 
the thought of love put into forms so definite 
and desirable that both the child you were 
and the child you are feel a warmth about 
the heart which indeed is the central fire of 
Christmas. 

The thought of love—that is it. The longer 
we retain some remnant of the child’s instinctive 
confidence that all the affection he feels is 
returned, the longer we are truly capable of 
Christmas. There is no other season which 
does so much to keep the instinct alive; for 
love is at the core of it. ‘‘God so loved the 
world that He gave —’’ Loving and giving, 
there they are, at the very institution of Christ- 
mas. The first gift of all was the Child of 
Heaven, and gifts and children, with their 
instinct of unselfish love, have become as truly 
a part of Christmas as the star and the shep- 
herds and the wise men. 

The Christmas sentiment, so strong precisely 
because it has its roots in so feeble a thing as 
childhood, so pervasive because its force is the 
gentleness of love, is indeed one of the most 
beautiful realities of the time in which we live. 
If its exaggerations produce some evil results, 
what good things are there in the world which 
escape that penalty of their goodness? It is 
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no perverse optimism which fixes our vision 
upon the larger spectacle; and surely no spec- 
tacle, no thought, is more inspiring than that of 
all the Christian world devoting itself unstint- 
edly once a year to the noble luxury of giving. 


A UNIFORM MAP OF THE WORLD. 


very one who has occasion to consult an 

atlas—and that means practically every 

grown-up person—finds it annoying that 
the maps of adjacent portions of territory are 
drawn to different scales. For example, in an 
atlas in The Companion office the map of 
Maine is on the scale of seventeen miles to the 
inch, that of New Hampshire ten miles, and 
that of Vermont nine miles, to the inch. 

At the fifth International Geographic Con- 
gress, which met in Berne in 1891, Prof. 
Albrecht Penck made the interesting suggestion 
that all the map-making nations should decide 
upon a common scale, and codperate in the 
making of a map of the world. He recom- 
mended a scale of one to one million—about 
sixteen miles to an inch. A map of Penn- 
sylvania on that scale would measure about 
twenty inches from east to west, and nine and 
a half inches from north to south. 

Professor Penck also advised that the sheets 
be so bounded by parallels and meridians that 
any one sheet would match the sheets represent- 
ing contiguous territory, no matter by what 
nation the sheets were made, 

The suggestion was much discussed at that 
meeting and in subsequent congresses. Last 
year, when the society met in Geneva, an inter- 
national committee was appointed to consider 
details and formulate practical methods of 
codperation. 

Upon the recommendation of this committee, 
the British government invited the leading 
countries of the world to send delegates to a 
meeting in London, for the standardization of 
the proposed map, upon the scale mentioned, 
of one to one million. The delegates met last 
month at the British foreign office. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States were two mem- 
bers of the Geological Survey. 

Good maps contribute to a knowledge of history 
and geography, promote agriculture and indus- 
try, and further the advance of civilization. 
In the matter of maps made by the government 
itself, this country has no need to blush. On 
the other hand, in what may be called commer- 
cial maps, those which are made by private 
companies for sale singly or in atlases, the 
United States is far behind some European 
nations. 
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hinchilla fur is likely to be scarce if the slaugh- 
ter of the small South American rodents 
which produce it continues at the present rate. 
In Chile, for example, there are no game-laws, and 
the hunters, attracted by the rapidly increasing 
price of the skins, are exterminating the animals. 
In 1903 less than twelve thonsand skins were ex- 
ported at about a dollar and a half apiece. Two 
years later the price became so attractive that 
more than a million and a half skins were sent out 
of the country. This has been accompanied by 
so great a destruction of the animals that less than 
a tenth as many skins could be exported the next 
year, in spite of the fact that the price had risen to 
nearly double that of 1903. Last year less than 
forty thousand skins were sent abroad, and they 
sold for about four dollars apiece. 
he high price of cotton has led German textile 
experts to study the possibilities of other 
fibers. A company at Chemnitz is reported to 
have succeeded in using the fiber contained in the 
seed of the kapok, or silk-cotton tree of the 
tropics. Heretofore no one has been able to spin 
this fiber on account of its brittleness in the 
natural state; but a German chemist has found a 
way to treat it which produces a tough, soft and 
silky yarn. The experiment, whatever its out- 
come, emphasizes the possibilities to industry of 
the thorough technical education in which the 
Germans have so far surpassed the rest of the 
world. Forthe man of the highest scientific train- 
ing, possible fortunes lie on every hand.” 
ining for logs is a profitable industry on the 
Sabine River, which separates Louisiana from 
Texas. Four hundred miles of the river bottom 
are paved with yellow pine and cypress logs which 
have sunk during the last thirty years on their 
way from forest to mill. No thought had been 
given to the matter by the lumbermen until a few 
years ago, but on a recent test by the use of 
dredges, more than five million feet of merchant- 
able timber were recovered from a half-mile of 
river-bed. eas 
he “‘biggest”’ comes along with increasing fre- 
quency, especially in the engines of war. The 
largest and most powerful gun ever made for the 
United States navy was tested the other day. It 
is fifty-three feet long, has a fourteen-inch bore, 
and weighs sixty-three tons. Each discharge 
eosts five hundred dollars, and its shell, which 
weighs fourteen hundred pounds, is expected to 
pierce battle-ship armor eleven inches thick at a 
distance of fourteen miles. 
fund has been raised in Missouri which is to be 
divided between the author and the composer 
of the best state song. The governor has ap- 
pointed a committee to have charge of the compe- 
tition. Perhaps fortune will deal more kindly 


with this attempt to produce a successful song to 
order than with former attempts of similar char- 
acter. The music which stirs and thrills and which 
has the elements of permanency is very rarely the 
result of a deliberate attempt to produce such 
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music. Great patriotic songs have usuaily been 
the result of an inspiration born of a national 
crisis or of stirring events. Some are merely folk- 
songs. A notable exception is the Austrian 
National Hymn, composed by Haydn. In most in- 
stances national songs have been set to borrowed 
music, as was the case with the one state song, 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” whicl{ has had con- 
tinued popularity—a popularity due largely to its 
adoption as a war-song of the South. Several of 
the states have songs, but they are little known or 
used. State flowers fare somewhat better. The 
state flags, where they exist, are in a class with 
the songs. In these things, as in others, there is 
a patriotic consciousness among the American 
people that the expression of state pride and 
loyalty, although eminently fitting under certain 
circumstances, should always be a subordinate 
matter. 
¢ ¢ 


SAREPTA’S HOLIDAY. 


here were people who maintained that Sarepta 
Town carried the duties and responsibilities 
of life too lightly. It must be confessed that times 
and seasons were treated by her with scant cere- 
mony upon occasions; and rites of housecleaning, 
for instance, were performed by her according to 
the mandates of an inner voice, entirely regardless 
of the calendar, and she had been known to omit 
a sweeping-day entirely, because, as she declared, 
there would be fifty-one other sweeping-days in 
the year, but not for twelve whole months again 
such another hour of May magic. 

Occasionally even Sarepta’s devoted family 
rebelled against such serenely claimed freedom 
from custom and convention, but in general they 
acknowledged it a small price to pay for the joyful 
zest in life which she carried about as an atmos- 
phere. 

It was part of her philosophy that a holiday was 
a change of mind, not a matter of the calendar. 
When she felt the need of refreshment, she could 
find it by dropping in to dinner with the next-door 
neighbor or going to spend the night with a friend 
round the corner. 

“I can give my mind a change of air next door 
exactly as well as if I went to Atlantic City,” she 
declared, “‘to say nothing of its being so much 
cheaper.” 

It was in pursuance of her theory that she de- 
cided one Monday morning that she needed a 
change, and accordingly, leaving a message for 
the family, she set out. This time she decided to 
go to a friend’s in a suburb, twenty miles away. 
That meant eighty cents, but she would save that 
by doing without the pair of gloves she had in- 
tended to buy; she could clean her old ones; just 
now her soul thirsted for refreshment rather than 
for gloves; and by this plan she could squeeze out 
money for a new magazine. 

She found a magazine with a story by a favorite 
author, and hugging herself with delight, climbed 
joyously on board the train. It happened to be 
on the end track, where light sifted down to her 
window. She assured herself that she had her 
mileage-book, and then settled down to her maga- 
zine with a sigh of bliss. The story was a long 
one, and she read on for one hour—two, and then 
came to herself with a start. The train was still 
motionless, and she its only passenger. The West- 
boro trains had been leaving all the morning from 
another track. 

She closed her magazine, left her private car, 
and half an hour later walked in upon her family, 
just assembled for luncheon. She explained the 
situation gravely. 

“But why didn’t you go, after all?” her family 
asked. 

“Why should 1?” she retorted. ‘I had a per- 
fectly beautiful morning and all the feel of a jour- 
ney, and what else did I need? At least you’ll 
have to acknowledge nobody can manage holidays 
as cheaply as I.” 

* © 


A VIXEN VANQUISHED. 


hrews and vixens in colonial times, although 
the ruder law of the day sometimes brought 
them to the public humiliation of ducking-stool or 
scolding-bridle, went oftenest, then as now, unpun- 
ished. One notable shrew of old Newbury, how- 
ever, wife to the early German immigrant, Caspar 
Keezar,—the Cobbler Keezar of one of Whittier’s 
poems,—brought about her own punishment and 
reformation in a curious way. 

Goodman Keezar was an excellent cobbler, 
when he would work; but he was lazy, shiftless, 
@ merry ne’er-do-well, fonder of entertaining his 
less imaginative neighbors with the songs, legends 
and fairy-tales of the far-away fatherland than of 
attending soberly to their shoes. 

His wife had no patience with such trifling, 
which rendered him no such good provider as she 
felt her housewifely abilities deserved, and there 
were frequent painful scenes of domestic strife in 
their little house by the Merrimac, not unfre- 
quently emphasized by a flying kettle or a hurtling 
saucepan from the irate vixen’s hand. One par- 
ticular furious scene occurred because she found 
her household utensils running low. Keezar fled 
before her wrath, nor did he dare return without 
a peace-offering. , 

His pockets held the belated payments for several 
jobs, so he tramped to Boston—forty miles—and 
there expended it all for tin and pewter ware. 

The next day, comically panoplied in his glit- 
tering purchases, which he had disposed as best 
he could about his person, he tramped home again. 
Just at sunset he approached his own door, the tins 
clattering with each lagging step, and the fiery 
light of the big red sinking sun flashing weirdly as 
he moved. 

Goodwife Keezar, with some neighbors who 
were calling, heard the noise, and came hastily to 
the door; but one look was enough, and they scat- 
tered and fied shrieking before what they never 
doubted to be a blazing demon from the nether 
world. Only one of them did not fly: Goodwife 
Keezar herself, who dropped weeping and entreat- 
ing before the frightful messenger, sent, she be- 
lieved, either to rebuke her for her sins or carry 
her away to punishment. 

Not until her amazed husband had pushed past 
her and cast his burden, jangling and rattling, to 

















the floor, could she be convinced that he was him- 
self, and not a fiend from the pit. Even when her 
terror passed, it left a salutary remembrance; 
and the peace-offerings Keezar had brought from 
Boston never served for weapons or missiles, as 
their predecessors had done, nor for any uses in- 
consistent with domestic peace. 
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LINCOLN AT THE TELESCOPE. 


his little anecdote will help one to understand 

how Abraham Lincoln managed to get an edu- 
eation. He never enjoyed the advantages of 
schools, but he knew how to turn to his advantage 
the opportunities that offered for learning, and in 
truth was always a pupil. The story is told in 
“An Astronomer’s Wife” by Mrs. Asaph Hall, 
whose husband was the government astronomer 
at the Washington Observatory. 


Mrs. Hall took her little boy to one of Lincoln’s 
receptions, and one night Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton made a visit to the Naval Observatory, 
where Mr. Hall showed them some objects eons’ 
his telescope. At the Harvard Observatory the 
Prince of Wales had once appeared, but on that 
occasion the young astronomer was made to feel 
less than nobody. Now the great War President, 
who signed his commission in the United States 
navy, talked with him face to face. 

One night soon afterward, when alone in the 
yn | tower, he heard a knock at the trap- 
door. e leisurely completed his observation, 
then went to lift the door, when up through the 
door the tall President raised his head. 

Lincoln had come unattended through the dark 
streets to inquire why the moon had appeared in- 
verted in the telescope. Surveyor’s instruments, 
which he had once used, show objects in their 
true position. 

* © 


GIBBON ON FAME. 


dward Gibbon, the historian, was not one to 

underestimate the pleasures of intellectual 
occupation or the value of literary fame. ‘I have 
drawn a high prize in the lottery of life,” he wrote 
in his autobiography. “I am disgusted with the 
affectation of men of letters who complain that 
they have renounced a substance for a shadow, 
and that their fame affords a poor compensation 
for envy, censure and persecution. 


“My own experience has taught me a very dif- 
ferent lesson: twenty happy years have en 
animated by the labors of my history, and its suc- 
cess has given me a name, a rank, a character in 
the world to which I should otherwise not have 
been entitled. 

“D’Alembert relates that as he was walking in 
the gardens of San Souci with the King of Prussia, 
Frederick said to him, ‘Do you see that old woman, 
a poor weeder, asleep on that sunny bank? She 
is probably a more happy being than either of us.’ 

“The king and philosopher may speak for them- 
selves; for my part, I donot envy the old woman.” 
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NO MELON FOR HIM. 


ear-sighted people have their own misfortunes ; 

luckily they have, too, their always-to-be- 
accepted excuses. At any rate, it is understood 
that the vicar in the following little story freely 
forgave his bishop: 


During one of the banquets of the church con- 
nom in London a certain bishop had as his left- 
pend companion a clergyman who was completely 

ald. 

| dessert the bald-headed vicar dropped 
his napkin, and stooped to pick it up. At that 
moment the bishop, who was talking to his right- 
hand neighbor, felt a slight touch on his left arm. 
He turned, and beholding the vicar’s pate on a 
evel with his elbow, said: 

“No, thank you, no melon. I will take some 
pineapple.” 
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NOT ALL-ROUND QUICK. 


hey were talking about a certain boy who had 
just done one of those typically rude and at 
the same time typically boyish things that are sure 
to happen wherever boys exist. “He has a quick 
temper,” was the excuse some one put forward 
for him, says the San Francisco Bulletin. 
“Ts he quick at his lessons?” was the question. 
“No,” was the reply. 
“Is he quick at sports?” the questioner went on. 
Again the answer was, “No.” 
pe LC he quick in obedience ?” 
i 


“Well,” said the questioner, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “if he has so little quickness, he’d better 
use it where it will do him good. It’s clear waste 
to put it on his temper.” 


* ¢ 
THE NAME THEY ASKED FOR. 


here is more than one joke concealed among 

the dry statistics of the United States Postal 
Guide. For instance, there is the name of a post- 
office in a little hamlet in Lincoln County, West 
Virginia. 


The inhabitants of the neighborhood made the 
usual petition for the establishment of an office, 
and the department, after determining to grant 
the request, made inquiry as to the name which 
the petitioners wished the office to bear. 

“We don’t care what you call it,” came the 
reply, ‘“‘only we want a post-office.” 

And Wewanta it remains to this day. 


* © 
FREDERICK’S THOUGHTS. 


young mother went up-stairs one evening to 

be sure that her son was safely sleeping. As 
she paused at the door of the nursery she saw her 
husband standing by the side of the crib, gazing 
earnestly at the child. 


_As she stood still for a moment, touched by the 
sight, tears filled her eyes, and she thought, “How 
dearly Frederick loves that boy!” Imagine the 
shock to her feelings when he suddenly turned 
toward her and said: 

“Amelia! It is incomprehensible to me how 
ed can get up such a crib as this for three dollars 
and sixty cents.” 
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THE UPWARD SLANT. 


“ b ipl said the worker in the slums, “I have 
immense hopes of Luigi.” 


“But he is so ignorant!’ urged some one. 

“Yes,” admitted the worker, “but he shows the 
infallible sign of advancement—he is no longer 
discontented with his condition ; he is discontented 
with his character.” 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 


Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 


in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, 


creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving 
mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.{ Adv. 











PARKER’S Arctic Socks 
cae Healthful for bed- 
Registered in U.S. a * JR chamber, bath and 










sick-room, Worn in 

Patent Office. rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece, Sold in allsizes 
by dealers or by mail, 25c 
a pair. Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. 
Leok for Parker’sanameinevery pair. 

J.H. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 James St, Malden, Mass. 




















XMas 


H Pair of Shoes 
made by 


Rice § Hutchins 


World Sboemakers 
for the 
Whole Family 


Boston, Mass., U. $. A. 
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Harmless 


Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Rest Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
forld. Two millions sold. 
If your dealer hasn't it send 
us mail order. 
PISTOL. RIFLE, 
Buys Harmless Our New Harmless 25-inch 
$1 Pinel Tareet - Nickel-Plated Rifle $ 
i 3 arr isagem. Rifle, Tar- 2 
anc Frows get and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Borrow” This 
CONTROL Range 


You may borrow a CONTROL Range 
from one of our dealers easier than you 
can borrow salt or sugar from your best 
neighbor. The dealer brings the range to 
your house and sets it up for you. All you 
do is speak to the dealer and then try it 3 
months free. Keep it or not as you see fit. 














































CONTROL is the only 
range wherein side and front 
dratts are entirely dis- carded; 





where, by a direct draft control system, you 
burn 30 to 60 per cent. less fuel than usual. 

The only range that maintains perfect even- 
ness of temperature all over the oven; that 
keeps fire 20 hours; that affords “‘fast’”’ or 
‘“‘slow’’ baking, as you wish. 

Prove these conveniences and economies first, 
pay for the range afterward. This is the fairest 
plan we know. 

ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 





A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every 
home, every office, every factory, 
and every farm in the land is on 
that great highway or within 
reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication and every Bell 
Telephone is a gateway by which 
it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
this highway every day. In the 
great cities they follow one another 
like the bullets from a machine 
gun, and over the wide reaches 
of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the 
thoughts and wishes of the people 
from room to room, from house to 
house, from community to com- 
munity, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the effi- 
ciency of each citizen, and multi- 
plies the power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 
million men, women and children 
into one telephone common- 
wealth, so that they may know 
one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell em- 
ployees are working all the time 
on this highway of communica- 


tion. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its 
numerous branches are more 


widely extended. Every year it 
is furnished with a larger number 
of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater use- 
fulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 


new needs and serve your new purposes. 
one system, 


— one policy, 


It means 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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e™Da LAD 


By JTabel Zarie 





n the hills of Nazareth, 
When the summer dawn grew red, 
And the wind with wandering breath 
Thrilled the thin clouds overhead, 
Did a Lad with eager feet 
Pass the silent doors and sills, 
Leave the sleeping straggled street 
For the temple of the hills? 
Kneeling on the mountain grass, 
While the solemn glory grew, 
Did He watch the shadows pass 
From the slopes His boyhood knew? 
And while light from light was born, 
Sanctifying sky and sod, 
Did His heart rise with the morn 
Homeward to the heart of God? 


When the noon at Nazareth 
Smote with blinding, cloudless heat 
On the roofs, and scarce a breath 
Fanned the white glare of the street— 
Did He gaze across the lands, 
. Wistful of earth’s grinding toil; 
Resting from the plane His hands, 
Boyish, marred with sweat and soil? 
Did He raise them so, outthrown, 
Half-unconscious that He blessed 
All the race He made His own, 
And their toiling, and their rest? 


On the hills of Nazareth 
When the long night-rains came down, 
And the mist lay still as death 
Over all the sleeping town 
Did He lie with wakeful eyes, - 
Looking, while the rain-gusts beat, 
Down the years which yet must rise 
With their bitter and their sweet? 
Did the ache of earth’s old pain 
Urge His heart with voiceless tears, 
And the soil of earth’s old stain 
Cry for cleansing in His ears? 
Did the night foreshade His tomb, 
And its hush foretell His death, 
Through the rain-swept hours of gloom 
On the hills of Nazareth? 
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A NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


‘wo weeks before Christ- 
mas, a year Or so ago, 
a London newspaper 
devised a scheme for giving 
some poor children a holiday 
outing, and set it forth under 
the name of ‘*The Christ- 
mas Guest Guild.’’ 

The paper asked well-to- 
do people with country homes to invite to their 
houses for a fortnight one or two carefully 
selected children from the swarming East End 
of London. 

The response to the request came with bewil- 
dering heartiness. The offices of the newspaper 
were almost swamped with offers of help. It 
was so evident that a great new spring of com- 
passion had been tapped that the paper, with 
characteristic English conservatism, concluded 
to make haste slowly. It restricted the guests 
for that season to one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, and it pledged itself to ascertain by close 
investigation that each child was needy, worthy, 
and likely to be an agreeable member of a 
refined family. 

The task of making the children ready for 
their visit was no small one. Each child was 
submitted to a rigid medical examination; each 
was bathed, and fitted out with new clothing 
from top to toe; and each was instructed so far 
as possible in the duties of a guest. Then all 
hadi to be assigned to their respective hosts, and 
started on their journeys. 

It was decided that the children should be 

between eight and ten years old, and should be 
what are technically known in England as 
orphans, that is, should have lost at least one 
parent. The records of the children selected 
are pathetic reading. Here are three typical 
ones : 
**Little Mary, aged nine; a pretty, intelligent 
child, remarkably well-behaved, but very poor. 
Father killed in a street accident three years 
ago. Mother a patient, good woman, who earns 
‘nine shillings a week as a scrubber. Has three 
other children. Has never given way at all; a 
very deserving case.’’ 

‘*‘Martha; mother a widow with four other 
children. Delicate health, but very industrious 
and respectable. Mother and two elder daugh- 
ters together earn about eight shillings weekly. 
Whole family excited to the point of tears about 
the treat coming for Martha. Martha’s father 
took his own life a year ago, through depres- 
sion and being unable to find work.’’ 

*“*Thomas; mother died this summer; father 
has been ill since, but has struggled along, and 
managed to pay the boy’s school fees. Too 
proud to take parish relief, but known to have 
suffered very much. Father, when too ill to 
sit up, has patched the boy’s clothes to allow 
his going decent to school.’’ 

**The Christmas Guest Guild’’ is closely 
related, of course, to the American ‘‘Fresh Air’’ 











excursions in summer; but there is something 
peculiarly fitting in marking Christmas by a 
kindness so Christlike in its nature. The charity 


workers on this side the ocean have watched - 


the experiment with interest, and coming Christ- 
mases may see it repeated here. It will record 
yet another step toward the universal applica- 
tion of the Angelic Message. 


FLASH-LIGHTING IN THE JUNGLE. 


n British East Africa flash-light photography is 

| full of adventure. The possibilities are unlim- 

ited and the conditions most favorable. Mr. 

A. R. Dugmore, in an interesting article in Collier’s, 

describes some of the adventures which befall the 
photographer in the jungle. 


One cannot tell what animal will come within 
reach of the camera. It may be a a A a 
mighty, snorting rhinoceros, an exquisitely beau- 
tiful zebra, or a stealthy. silent-footed lion; 
whatever it happens to be, it is game for the 
photographic 4 

One morning, while we were taking a nap after 
being up all night with flash-light work, we were 
arou: the magic word, “Simba!” which is 
Swahili for lion. he rters, while gathering 
wood, seen a lion about a mile from — 
and oft we started with nearly the whole outfit 
‘ollow'! 


I carried my rifle, while the camera-bearer fol- 
lowed close behind with my camera ready for use. 
It was not long before something was seen to move 
in the Py ay not more than my on or ten yards in 
front Of me, and out rushed a lion cub right into 
the midst of the men. A more ferocious little 

it I have never seen. 

We decided to use it for a lure for the old lions, 
and with this idea we bound its feet. 

I was keeping a sharp outlook, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing my first wild lion. Not one 
but the pair, attracted evidently by the cries of 
the young one, came within three hundred yards. 
A finer sight I have seldom seen than those two 

ig tawny creatures. For a minute or so oe 
watched us, then turned and My oy inci- 
dentally, I may add, so did most of the men, tall 
trees being considered the favored retreats. 

Believing that the lions would return, we selected 
a tree with large horizontal branches from which 
I hoped to be able to use the camera, and there 
we proposed to stay. All day we stayed in the 
tree, but nothing f er occurred, and we decided 
to spend part of the night there. We sat in our 
uncomfortable perch in a state of at excite- 
ment, and we heard, soon after nightfall, some- 
thing approaching hepa the high grass. Nearer 
and nearerit came. I thought if I could get down 
to a lower branch I might able to see better, 
and as noiselessly as possible I got down to within 
about six feet of the ground. Just as I reached 
this place they pas directly under me, but the 
darkness was so intense I could see nothing. 

- —— ge Le may my pA DL e be 4 
of the stream, stopping once nk ata 
and that was the lest we heard of the lions. ‘bout 
ten o’clock the moon rose, and as we were too 
tired to stay any longer in our uncomfortable posi- 
tion, we started for camp, and it was not a par- 
ticularly pleasant walk, as every bush assumed 
the form of a lion to our overwrought imagination. 
We were thoroughly glad to reach camp in safety 
and get a good night’s sleep. 








TWO OF TURNER’S CUSTOMERS. 


he great artist, Turner, is said to have been 

peculiar in his way of selling his pictures. 

At times nothing could induce him to part 
with one of them, and at other times he would 
receive a customer with the greatest affability of 
voice and manner, and readily settle upon the sum 
to be paid for one of his treasures. , 


On one occasion, when he was offered one thou- 
sand pounds apiece for some old sketch-books, he 
turned them over leaf by leaf before the eyes of 
the would-be es, Saying, “Well, wo’ 
really like to have them?” 

Then, just as the man proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the books, Turner, with a tantalizing “I 
dare say you would!” suddenly thrust them into a 
drawer and turned the key in the lock, leaving 
the customer dumb with indignation. 

On another occasion a rich manufacturer of 
Birmingham man: to secure an entrance into 
the artist’s house, after considerable parley with 
the disa, able janitress whom Turner employed. 
He hurried up-stairs to the gallery. Ina t 


you 





but | 





Ww. 
with the service, but 
t soon became evident 


vigorous hands, as he ex 
shower of feathers floati ng down over the heads 
of the deacons and their families in the front pews. 

The next Sunday, when the gentle parson re- 
sumed his oor there were no broken es in 
the window behind him, and the pulpit cushion had 
a brave new cover. 


EIDLZAEDE AMES SI 
| YuLvEa-SONG 


By Clinton Scollard 


istletoe and holly rule, 

For the year is at the Yule; 
There are chimes that tell of mirth 
To the utmost bounds of earth; 
Everywhere, in hut and hall, 

Lo, good-will is prodigal! 


Though the clouds or brood or part, 
There is sunshine in the heart; 
Though the winds be rioting, 

It is only “joy” they sing; 
Everything, though rough and rude, 
Breathes of some beatitude. 


Sorrow,—'tis a thing forgot! 
Bitterness,—we know it not! 
Yearning toward the utmost good, 
We attain to brotherhood, 

And the chrismal crown thereof 
Which, for all mankind, is love! 
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WHEN VICTORIA BECAME QUEEN. 


n “The People’s Life of Their Queen,” by Rev. 
| E. J. Hardy, an interesting account is given of 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. At 
the age of eighteen, an age at which, as her biog- 
rapher says, a girl would hardly be trusted to 
choose a bonnet for herself, she was called to 
undertake responsibilities from which an arch- 
angel might have shrunk. 


William IV died at two o’clock on the morning 
of June 20, 1887. The event was expected, and a 
ge had been kep' y. Into this entered 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and drove rapidly to eg Palace. 

There they had no little oy in rousing the 
porter. They were first kept wai — the court- 
= Then om | were itted one of the 
ower rooms, and there they remained till they 
seemed have been forgotten by everybody. 
They rang the bell and expressed their desire that 
the attendant of the Princess Victoria might be 


| sent to inform her royal highness that they re- 


quested an audience on business of impo’ ce. 

The messenger disappeared, and another lon 
delay ensued. Then n, and at las 
some one came to announce that the princess was 
in such a sweet sleep that her attendant could not 
venture to disturb her. 

‘*We are come on business of state to the queen, 
and even her sleep must give way to that,” an- 
swered the archbishop. 

This message brou 
to prove that she 
came 


e 
and shawl, her nightcap thrown off and her hair 
falling upon her shoulders, her feet in Po gee 
with ~ 4) in her eyes, but perfectly collec’ and 


dignifi 

fier first words are said to have been, “I beg 
your grace to pray for me.” 

The next thing was to write a letter to the 
widowed Queen Adelaide. It was addréssed to 
“Her Majesty the Queen.” Some one remarked 
that it should be directed to the queen dowager. 

“IT am aware of that,” said the young queen, 
“put I will not be the first to remind her of her 
altered position.” 

In the same forenoon the queen held her first 
privy council, and was greatly admired for her 
manner and behavior. Once a personal trait peeped 
out. In taking the oath about the Church of 
Scotland, she came to the old mort intituled, which 


t the 





Turner dashed out upon him with anything but a 
hospitable air. The visitor bowed politely and in- 
= : uced himself, saying he had come to buy some 
pictures. 

“Don’t want to sell,” said the artist, gruffly. 

“Have you ever seen our Birmingham pictures, 
Mr. Turner?” inquired the visitor, blandly. 

“Never heard of ’em,”’ returned the artist. 

The manufacturer now took an attractive pack- 
age 4 crisp Birmingham bank-notes from his 


walle 

‘“Mere paper,” said Turner, contemptuotisly. 

“To be bartered for mere canvas,” Fetorted the 
visitor, calmly, waving his hand in the direction of 
some paintings. 

This ready wit and tone of cool depreciation had 
the effect of putting the erratic artist in a 
humor at once. He chan his manner imme- 
diately, and not long after his visitor = 
having bones several fine ss and leaving 
9 , — ble sum of five thousand pounds 

nd him. 


FOR HIS FRIEND. 


any stories are told of the way in which a 
certain Parson Adams of Lunenburg, well 
known in the first half of the last century, 

attended to matters which he decided were in need 
of summary treatment. On one or two occasions, 
at least, his action was not limited to his own 
parish. One amusing instance of this sort occurred 
one Sunday, when he exchanged pulpits with a 
friend who presided over a well-to-do but some- 
what careless congregation in a neighboring town. 


This friend, who was one of the meekest and 
most long-suffering men imaginable, told Parson 
Adams, with much mortification, that there were 
one or two things about the church which sadly 
needed attention, but that although he knew his 
parishioners meant well, these matters seemed to 
slip their minds from week to week. 

“The window behind the — is sadly in want 
of repair,” the gentle minister explained, “and so 
is the pulpit cushion, in which there is a large 
hole. mention these matters so that you may 
be saved annoyance. I have learned to stand at 
one side to avoid the draft from the broken window, 
and I refrain from bringing any force to bear upon 
the pulpit cushion.” 

Parson Adams looked at his friend indulgently, 
but made no rash promises, simply saying hat he 
had no doubt he should get along all right. 

On mounting to the pulpit in his friend’s church 
the next day, however, he proceeded to electrify 
the congregation by > § several handfuls of 
rags out of a piece-bag which he carried with him 





she pr as it was —_ 

Viscount Melbourne, who stood beside her, 
whispered : 

“Entitled, eons Your Majesty.” 

The little lady drew herself up, looked at the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and then, with another 
look at the paper before her, and with a raised 
voice and a perceptible emphasis, she repeated 
the werds, “‘An act intituled.” 


DRIVING AN ELEPHANT. 


os ihe dog is man’s companion; the elephant 
T is his slave,” writes Sir Samuel W. Baker 
in ‘‘Wild Beasts and Their Ways.” The 
dog shares with his master the delight of hunting, 
and defends him from an enemy’s attack; but an 
enemy might kill an elephant’s mahout, and the 
huge beast would not interfere to save him. He 
never volunteers his services, although he can be 
trained to do certain acts, for he has a wonderful 
capacity for learning. But he will not do them 
unless he is ordered to by his mahout, to whose 
guidance he submits, because he knows that dis- 
obedience will bring punishment. 
The mahout, sitting on the elephant’s neck, 
governs the animal by an iron hook and spike, 


which resembles a t-hook, and weighs from 
four to six pounds. 


hant forward by digging the — of the spike 
nto its head, and pulls him back by inserting the 
hook in the tender of the ears. Without 


the hook the elephant is like the donkey without 
the stick. He obeys not from affection, but because 
he knows that he will be —, if he disobeys. 
An elephant whose mahout rules him responds 
to the secret signs of his driver. The gentle pres- 
sure of the mahout’s toe, the compression of his 
knee, the delicate touch of his heel, or the 
slightest swaying of his body to one side, guides 
the mighty beast as a ship is guided by an almost 
imperceptible movement of the rudder. But the 
mahout must himself be cool and free from all 
nervousness if he expects the elephant to obey him. 
Illustrating the fact that a poor driver makes a 
disobedient elephant, Sir Samuel says that a man 
may sit a horse gracefully, but if he has not the 
ft of a “good hand” there will be little comfort 
or the animal and no ease for the rider. A rider 
with a “bad hand” makes that fact known to the 
horse almost as soon as he seats himself in the 
saddle. The result is that the horse becomes 
nervous, and does not perceive what his master 
wishes him to do. 
_The elephant is not bitted, and therefore is not 
disturbed by a “bad hand.” But if the mahout is 
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nervous, or hesitates, or vacillates, he will be sure 
to have a “bad knee” or a “bad toe.” His mood 
will influence his muscles, and _ the elephant feels 
that the mahout does not exactly know what he is 
about. Instead of — instantly the pressure 
of knee or toe, the an vacillates, swings his 
head, becomes unsteady, and if enga; in hunting 
or scenting a ie turns round runs away— 
made a coward by his mahout’s nervousness. 


UNCOMMON WANTS. 


uriously worded advertisements, which are 
funny without the author’s intent, are to be 
found in almost any number of any news- 
paper. The following announcements were printed 
in all good faith in the advertising columns of 
various English newspapers, and, as a whole, they 
won a prize offered by a London periodical for the 
best collection of such specimens of unconscious 
humor: 


Annual sale now on. Don’t go elsewhere to be 
cheated—come in here. 
A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is going 
away, in a strong iron frame. 
anted— Experienced nurse for bottled baby. 
Furnished ents suitable for gentlemen 
with folding doors. 


Two sisters want washing. 

Wanted—A room H' two gentlemen about thirty 
feet long and twenty feet broad. 

Lost—A collie dog by a man on Saturday an- 
swering to Jim with a brass collar round his neck 
and a muzzle. 

anted, by a respectable girl, her sage to 
New aes willing to take care of children and a 
sa 


or. 
Respectable widow wants washing on Tuesdays. 
For Sale—A pianoforte, the property of a musi- 
cian with aig Lo 
Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce that he 
will make up gowns, capes, etc., for ladies out of 
their own skins. 





A oy who can open oysters with reference. 
Be og for sale; will eat anything; very fond 
ofc 


ren. 
Wanted—An organist. and a boy to blow the 
‘Wanted—A boy to be partly outside and partl 
behind the counter. oj one 


AN UNFORTUNATE ADDITION. 


certain struggling young artist endeavored 

one summer to make terms with the pro- 

prietor of a little inn, situated in a pictur- 

esque New England village, where he hoped to 
obtain board at “reduced rates.” 


“T don’t know as there’s any reason why I should 
take you for less than I do other folks,” said the 
landlord, with discouraging frankness. “I’ve 
always heard tell that artists are a dreadful messy 
set, and uncertain about being on hand _- for 
meals, too. But I tell you what I’ll do. you 
can make a kind ofa eee of this tavern 
and the surroundings, the barn and z 
to send down to Scrantown for my brother to han 
in his —— there,—he keeps the hotel,—why, I’ 
be willing to give ye a month’s board; that is, if 

ou can make it so it’ll kind of draw folks up here. 
ravel’s fell off dreadfully the last few years, 
since the stage gave up.” 

The artist cheerfully set about his task, and at 
the end of three gars presented for the proprietor’s 
inspection an idealized picture of the little inn 
with its outbuildings, to which he had added a 
dove-cote, round which several birds, which the 
eye of faith might have taken to be very small 
doves, were hovering. 

The landlord red anxiously at it, first over 
and then through his iron-bowed spectacles. Then 
he pointed a lean forefinger at the forms hovering 
about the dove-cote. 

“Young man,” he said, with decision, “I’m kind 

aed with the rest of the picture, but you can 
just paint out those mosquitoes, or else I can’t 





allow ye anything on your board. They are cal- 
“ated, to scare of folks instead of drawing 7em 
ere.’ 


* ¢ 


A FINE POINT IN EQUITY. 


n old-time story of the fine points of law and 
A equity which arose in carrying out an ami- 
cable contract is told in the Philadelphia 
Record. There were four brothers who had in- 
herited a storage warehouse from their father. 
He had divided the property equally among them. 


Among the appurtenances was a cat—a fine 
animal, excellent for mousing. This, too, was 
divided, the eldest brother owning the right front 
quarter, the second brother the left front quarter, 
and the younger brothers the two hind quarters. 

Now, unfortunately, the cat in one of its noc- 
turnal prowls injured the right front paw, and the 
eldest brother attended to that portion of his 
property by binding the injured member with a 


The me fhanktul for this relief to its sufferings, 
went to s P contentedly before the fire; but in 
the midst of its slumbers a falling coal ignited the 
rag, and the animal, age = | h agony, dashed 
through the warehouse, and coming in contact 
with some combustibles, set the building on fire. 

When the loss came to be figured out, the three 
younger brothers wished to throw it all upon the 
eldest, on the ground that had he not tied up his 
part of the cat with the inflammable rag, the build- 

ey not have been destroyed. 

oe the contrary, contended that had the cat 


only n — of the front. right paw—his 

= rty—it would have stood still and burned to 

— . It was the three other paws that caused 
e 


mage. 
The brothers argued the case until they died, 
but they never reached an agreement. 


A CANDID DOCTOR. 


hysicians and lawyers are sometimes charged 
Pp with protracting profitable ‘‘cases” through 
months, and perhaps years, that could have 
been disposed of in a few days or weeks. One 
medical man, who had no temptation to that kind 
of practise, was frank enough to take advantage 
of the impeachment, and put the blame where it 
belonged. 


A lady was ry solicitous about her health. 
Every trifle made her uneasy, and the doctor was 
called immediately. 

The doctor was a skilful man, and consequently 
had a large practise. It was very disagreeable to 
him to so often called away from his other 
cases for nok and he resolved to take an 
opportunity of le ing the lady see this. One day 
the lady observed a red spot on her hand, and at 
once sent for the doctor. He came, looked at her 
hand, and said: 

“You did well to send for me early.” 

The lady looked alarmed, and asked: 

“Ts it dangerous, then?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the doctor. ‘‘To-morrow 
the — would have disappeared, and I should 
have lost my fee for this visit.” 
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THE STRANGE 


TREE. 
By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


he twins, Arthur and 

Ardis, had come to 

grandmother’s Califor- 

nia home only two days be- 
fore Christmas. 

‘*Let’s save all our presents 
to hang on the Christmas 
tree!’’ grandmother had said. 
**And now you may string 
this pop-corn and these cran- 
berries, first a fluffy white 
kernel and next a rosy red 

””? 

The twins looked at each 
other. Here it was the very 
day before Christmas, and 
where was the tree? They 
busily strung the long ropes 
of red and white, and chat- 
tered to each other of the 
many wonderful things all 
round them. But when Uncle 
Fred came home that night 
there was no sign of a Christ- 
mas tree, and the twins were 
more puzzled than ever. 
Ardis decided to find out. 

‘‘Grandma,’’ she asked, 
‘*where is the Christmas 
tree? There won’t be time 
to fix it, I’m afraid.’’ 

Grandmother looked at her 
over her glasses. ‘*‘Why, bless 
your heart,’’ she cried, ‘‘have 
you been worrying over that? 
Well, now, I’ll tell you. You 
just tie up every single pres- 
ent and write the names on 
them and put them on the 
sitting-room table under the 
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**But,’’ began Arthur, ‘‘it 
isn’t in any room! We’ve 
been in every one!’’ 

Grandmother smoothed 
down her neat white apron 
and put a little red shawl 
over her shoulders. ‘‘ It’s 
in my very biggest, best 
room of all,’’ she said. 
**Come, everybody!’’ And 
right out of doors grand- 
mother went, a twin on each 
side of her, and all the rest 
following. 

And what the twins saw 
fairly took their breath 
away! Straight and tall and 
dark and green stood the 
brave little cypress-tree, with 
its gay festoons of red and 
white and its dazzling orna- 
ments, and even the candles 
all burning. The morning 
sunshine shone warm and 
golden, and seemed to bathe 
it with brightness. And from 
top to bottom there were de- 
lightful red-ribbon-tied par- 
cels of all shapes and sizes, 
and on the very tip-top a 
beautiful doll, with smiling 
face, reaching down her 
dimpled arms to Ardis. 

Uncle Fred had brought 
out chairs for the older ones, 
but no chairs could hold the 
twins. Round and round 
the beautiful tree they scam- 
pered while Uncle Fred and 
father were taking the pres- 
ents off. 

And when at last they were 
all at the breakfast - table, 
enjoying the hot cakes and 
eggs and bacon, grandmother 
said, ‘‘ Now, children, here’s 











big sheet you'll find there. ene 
Nobody must look at any- — 


body’s packages. Just poke 

them under quick—and run! : 

I suppose I’ll have to tell you that it’s going THE MAP OF SANTA CLAUS 

to be a surprise. I know you like surprises.’’ " 
A surprise! ‘‘O goody!’’ cried Ardis, jump- BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


ing up and down. And ‘‘O goody glad!’’ said . . P 
Leia, Sunaing eo cel dais ees The map of Santa Claus, they say, | For every single little child 





a way to make the Christmas- 
tree fun go still further. 
There are birds round here, and maybe they 
would enjoy a few presents from the branches. 
And old Tiger and the cat and kittens —’’ 

The twins seized upon the idea at once. ‘‘O 
grandma, may we?’’ they cried. They all 


Grandmother looked at them wisely. ‘You! Hangs up against the greatnorth pole Who dreams before a chimney- _| jooked outdoors at the brave little tree. Already 





must go to bed early to-night,’’ she said, and| VVhere he can see it every day, place,— the birds had found the long strings of pop-corn 
the twins were only too glad to promise. : : . ’ caf. ? : and cranberries, and were pecking away as busy 
At eight o’clock that evening Aunt Helen and A curious, gigantic scroll. You'd think twould drive poor Santa peng ar 
grandmother and Uncle Fred and father and | He studies it through all the year wild, ‘This is the funniest Christmas I ever saw !’’ 
<n - —_ — ys wet back a. Until he knows it quite by heart, And wrinkle up his dear old face = Ardis. 
oor softly. ey tip own steps wii . __| ‘*And the nicest !’’ cried Arthur. 
andes anal teetiee in Wide Gaon: an taten to Each treetop path where he must To have to learn their names as well, Guuiedhes temmh ween tn beh 
work at the little cypress-tree in the middle of steer, Beppo and Gretchen, Ned and |‘*Well, children,” she said, ‘‘I’m glad you 


the back lawn. There were muffled giggles and And every chimney on the chart. Sue, | enjoy it! And now don’t you think it’s a lot 
yey od a pare tog baa aber Oh, fancy what a puzzling map! And just exactly where they dwell, | coer 2 Raed ate a — br ns + yen 
ing twins were sound asleep; but at last it was You'd think the-good saint's brain And each one’s chimney number, too. | the house and then throw it away? Why, we 
done, and Uncle Fred and father spread very would turn So, little boys and girls who pout can use this same one next Christmas, too!’’ 
pene + Se ring pheno Fy sone ee Beneath his big and furry cap, Sometimes above a map or chart, Pr, malt ae Re Ss ae ae 
The next morning the twins ran all through} So intricate a maze to learn; And want to shirk and hurry out | Grandmother’s eyes twinkled through her 


the house, looking for the Christmas tree. Then! Just chimneys, chimneys everywhere, To play,— remember Santa’s part | shining glasses. ‘‘No, I should think not!’ 


they ran to grandmother, who was decorating 
the breakfast-table with a vase of beautiful red 


she said, laughing. ‘But this is California, 


Some red, some gray, some black, In all your Christmas fun, — for hark, you know, where roses forget to stop blooming 


poinsettias from the garden. ‘‘Grandma,’’ they some white, How very dreadful it would be }even at Christmas, and the ground is green 


cried together, ‘‘there isn’t any tree!”’ m Spain to Texas. I declare If Santa blundered in the dar 
Grandmother looked at them over her glasses. From Sp —— ‘ blundered in the dark 


‘*Why, you don’t say so!’’ she cried. 
of all things! Well, here comes everybody, and 
we’ll have our presents distributed right now 
before breakfast! Now, I want you all to follow me.’’ 
The twins looked at her doubtfully. It is hard to 
lose faith in one’s own grandmother, but surely shé 
was acting very queerly about that mysterious tree. 
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THEIR WISHES. 


BY DORA McDUFFEE. 


SMALL GIRL: 

I’ve written to old Santa Claus 
The very best | could. 

| said, ‘‘Dear Santa Claus, I’ve tried 
Oh, so hard, to be good! 

So please bring me a stocking full 
Of things you know | want. 

I’'d write them, but to spell them all, 
You know | simply can’t. 

| want a dolly most of all, 
’Cause with her | can play, 

And a set of dishes, ’cause : 
She’s hungry every day. 

| want a sled just awfully, 
But if you can’t bring that, 

Why, I’d be perfitly satisfied 
With a little Maltese cat.” 





DRAWN BY 
EMILY HALL 
CHAMBERLIN 





SMALL BOY: 
| wrote a little letter, too, 
To tell him what | want. CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS. 








| said, “To be good all the time 





| instead of white. Now suppose you go and fix 
the tree for Tiger and the old cat and kittens. 


“Well, How ever does he get them right! And this year missed on you or me! | ‘The birds are provided for already.’ 


| And away ran the twins to tie delicious par- 
cels of bones and other good things on the lowest 
branches. Squeals of delight a little later brought the 
grown-upstothedoor. Tiger, the dog, and the cat and 
kittens were tearing the packages from the tree and open- 
ing them with their sharp little teeth, while the twins 
danced round in great delight. Grandma looked on with 
laughing eyes. “‘Bless their little hearts!’’ she said. 


Coe OD 


You know | simply can’t. 

But I’ve been good some of the time, 
And tried most of the rest; 

So | think you ought to bring me 
The things | like the best. 

Bring me first a pair of skates 
(But don’t you tell my mother), 

For you know, dear Santa, | can skate 
As well as my big brother. 

| want a double-runner, too, 
And a good big bat and ball. 

But I’d rather not have anything 
Than to have you bring a doll.” 


TOGETHER: 


Isn’t it nice that boys and girls 
Are different from each other? 

For if we all were just alike, 
*Twould be an awful bother. 

If Santa had to bring to me 
Just what he brought to you 
He might not even have enough, 
And wouldn’t know what to do. 
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XG Venice, the fairy city of stately buildings with 
their thousand colors lying mirrored in the 
y SS Adriatic, gives its name to the new Calendar. 
This Calendar is eleven by thirteen inches in 
size. Its single fold gives it four pages or panels 
‘- eleven by six and one-half inches. It is a stand- 
¥ ing Calendar, but is suited for hanging if the 
WA ’ owner prefers. It is lithographed on the finest 
© card: two colors and gold are used outside; 


twelve colors and gold are used within. 


The principal page bears a lovely Venetian 
© scene painted by Mr. Thomas Moran. This and 
all the accompanying ornamentations show that 
the publishers have spared no pains or expense 
to give the Calendar the most refined and 
delicate beauty. 


(>) 


The outer panels are of beautiful Italian 
design; one inner panel carries Mr. Moran’s 
painting, the other an appropriate message done 
in the vivid style of an old Italian missal with 
superbly illuminated borders and initials. This 
page also bears the richly gilded calendar pad. 
The large date figures have been successfully 
designed to combine use with beauty. 
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This Calendar will be sent free to all who 
pay their subscriptions for 1910. 
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} eo HE*RENEWAL: OF + YOUR:SUBSCRIPTION 
A a 
5; { Gile our many thousand readers who are to renew 
| their subscriptions during the coming month we 
take this occasion to say that the sending of the 
renewal now, instead of a little later, when the rush of the 
holiday season is at its height, will be a kindness appreciated 
by every person who receives and records subscriptions in our 
office. We shall not write you personally about your renewal, 
but will ask you to accept this little notice as an invitation to 
send your order early and receive the Calendar at once, as an 
¥) evidence of our gratitude for your courtesy. ; 
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A Hard Pull 


MARY E.' MITCHELL 





Holeombe, Nate Ryder, Peter Simpson 
and Little Abner. The wharf, gray and 
shaky with age, stretched out from the grassy 
bank, over the pebble beach, out into the blue 
tide, like a long arm of the small town, ready 
to grasp from the broad waterway whatever of 
life and industry came within its reach. It 
caught but little nowadays. Now and then an 
oceasional coaster took on a load of ice or fish 
or lumber. Between times Beachport went to 
sleep and dreamed of her former prosperity. 
Captain Holcombe’s weather-beaten face had 
smiled through a long life voyage. It was 
crossed and recrossed by bad-weather marks of 
contrary gales, but certain humorous lines spoke 
of northwest breezes and fair winds. Nate and 
Pete were big, bronzed young men, mates on 
coasting schooners, taking an idle day or two 
between trips. As for Little Abner, he was 
little only in name. His appellation had stuck 
to him in spite of increasing inches, and only 
strangers saw any humor in the situation. 
It was a still afternoon. The only sounds 


Or; the end of Long Wharf sat Captain 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


“ MEBBE IT IS AND MEBBE IT AIN'T.” 


which broke the quiet were the swash of the 
lazy waves against the rotting wharf, and 
now and then the insistent call of the August 
insect. 

“The Byron P. Thorne will have a good 
chance out to-night,’’ remarked Peter, languidly 
letting his eyes wander over the bay to the 
horizon-line. 

Captain Holcombe remarked, ‘‘Dirty to the 
suth’rd.’’ 

**Guess it’s only loom.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ returned the captain, ‘‘mebbe it is 
and mebbe it ain’t. If it was anything else in 
question you might calculate. But fog! Scott! 
There ain’t anything uncertainer in this world of 
uncertainties. A cyclone’s steady-going com- 
pared to a fog. You think you are in for it, 
and—whiff! the sky’s clear as a bell. Again, 
and you won’t see the bowsprit from midships 
for a week of days.’’ 

‘That’s so,’’ asserted Nate. 

‘‘Speaking of fog,’’ went on the old man, 
‘‘makes me think of the summer of ’65. I 
never see anything like that before or since.’’ 

‘‘Where was you?’’ asked Peter. Little 

Abner, who was fishing, edged nearer and kept 
one ear turned toward the captain. 
. “Off East Point, whaling. I shipped that 
year as mate in the Ellen Mary, but before I 
was through the voyage I’ll be blowed if I 
wasn’t everything, from cabin-boy to captain. 
What with being sick and getting hurt, we had 
so many laid up that we all had to turn to and 
get the day’s work done somehow. First the 
captain he sailed in with a spell of ailing, then 
Big Jim broke his leg falling off the foreyards. 
I was ship’s doctor!’’ and Captain Holeombe 
chuckled. 

‘*Know anything about doctoring?’’ asked 
Peter. The captain’s blue eyes twinkled be- 
neath their shaggy brows. 

“Well, perhaps not just according to the 
medical idea. My sister she married a man 
who was studying to be a doctor. He give it 
up before the first year was out, and went into 
the canning business, but it kind of gave us a 
feeling of belonging to the profession. That’s 
why they hit on me to fix Big Jim’s leg. I 
must say I was staggered for a bit. I’d never 
seen a broken leg, much less meddled with one. 
But common sense helps you along all right if 
only you don’t hinder it, and I argued it out 
in my mind that what that leg wanted was a 
chance to mend itself. I made it fast to a bit 
of broken oar, lashed it well with rope yarn, 


and wrapped it up in a piece of old sail, and 
nature did the rest of the business.’’ 

‘*Wa’n’t he lame?’’ asked Pete. 

‘*Well, not to speak of. It put his steering- 
tackle a bit out of gear and he couldn’t point 
according to compass. But nothing to hurt. 
The boys called me ‘Doc’ after that, and my 
work was cut out for me the rest of the voyage. 
I never see anything like it. Seemed as if we 
had a Jonah on board. Bad luck with whales, 
too. They was as scarce as barnacles on the 
topmast. 

‘Then the fog shut down, and for three 
mortal weeks we much as ever knew where 
we was. Fog! It was soup! We ate it and 
drank it, and it got into our heads until we 
couldn’t think clear. We was soaked from 
stem to stern, and the men was fair crazy. 
There ain’t nothing lonesomer than a fog. 
‘Mon,’ says Angus McDonald. He was a big, 
red-haired Scotty. ‘Mon, I’d gie a good bit 
o’ siller to hae ane o’ ma gran’ feyther’s sermons 
alang!’ ‘Why?’ says I. ‘They’re the driest 
things I ken,’ says he. 

‘“*Then Galley Joe’s finger had to come off, 
and I was the one todo it. He’d got it poisoned 
with a fish-hook.’’ 

**T don’t believe I’d have nerve to do that,’’ 
commented Nate. 

‘*You can always do a thing you have to 
do,’’ returned the captain. ‘ ’Twa’n’t so bad 
—that is—not for me. Galley Joe didn’t seem 
to find it real amusing. It got along all right 
and healed up real pretty. But that wa’n’t 
my hardest job, not by a long shot.’’ 

‘*1’d like to know what you could have 
harder’n cutting off a finger?’’ asked Pete. 

‘Pulling a tooth.’’ 





*‘T should think that was easy sailing com- 
pared with the other,’’ 


< said Pete. 
4 > “Well, it wa’n’t. 
a I’d rather pull a loaded 
. gundalow single-hand- 
ed against the tide than 


pull another tooth like 
that. It was a corker 
of a double tooth, with 
a hole as big as my fist 
—that is,speaking com- 
paratively. The man 
had a toothache of 
about as big a size as 
he could hold. It ached 
— unmercifully,and what 
with the ache and the 
fog, he had about all he 
could steer under. It 
never let up, night or 
day, and all the poul- 
tices in the ship would 
not stop it. I reckoned 
that the right course 
was for it to come out, 
but the man wa’n’t set 
on having it done, and I wa’n’t set on doing 
it. I was getting kinder sick of the medical 
profession. 

‘*At last he couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Neither could the rest, and I said I’d get it out 
somehow. All the tools I had that was appro- 
priate was a small morikey-wrench and a jack- 
knife, but I thought that with them—and me, 
—I was mighty strong in those days,—the tooth 
wouldn’t stand much of a chance. 

‘*T was a consarned long time bringing that 
man to the point. He’d take in sail as quick 
as I’d ever take up that wrench. But after 
jibing and hauling and tacking about, he finally 
dropped anchor, opened his mouth, and said, 
‘Let her go!’ 

*‘The Rock of Gibraltar ain’t set firmer’n 
that tooth was. I screwed on the monkey- 
wrench as tight as I could get her, and then I 
hauled for all I was worth. But it never 
budged. Scott, but he hollered! 

“*T remembered that the gums kind o’ anchor 
the teeth, so I got in a little work with the 
jack-knife. Then I took a turn with the wrench. 
After a time I jerked the thing loose in its 
moorings, and out she came with one big haul. 
Scott! I never was so tired in my life.’’ 

“Tt couldn’t have been much fun for the 
other fellow,’’ remarked Nate. ‘‘But I don’t 
see how it was worse for you than cutting off 
a finger.’’ 

Captain Holcombe thrust his horny hands 
deep into his pockets and looked up at the 
sky. 

**Well—it was,’’ he drawled. 
the finger was Galley Joe’s.’’ 

‘“‘What has that to do with it?’’ inquired 
Pete. 

The captain rose stiffly. ‘‘My bones feel as 
if we was going to have a spell of weather,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ About the tooth—well, it made 
a heap of difference. It’s bad to pull a tooth, 
and it’s worse to have one pulled, but when 
both jobs are put on the same man at the same 
time, it’s a leetle more’n human nature can 
stand. You see, that tooth happened to be 
mine!’’ 

The captain walked away, and silence fell 
on the little group. Then the long, discordant 
bray of a horn broke in upon the stillness. 
Little Abner wound up his fish-line and leisurely 


**You see, 





| obeyed the summons. 

| Nate and Pete sauntered up to the village 
store, and the old wharf was left deserted in 

| the soft, golden twilight. 
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With Fruit 
of This Character 


—with Heinz pure spices—with only the 
purest table vinegar of Heinz own make— 
with refined granulated sugar and condi- 
mental seasoning—with preparation in 
model, clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, 
can there be any wonder at its rich, home- 


like flavor and purity, and that 


ay 
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HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 
Needs No 


Benzoate of Soda 


other drugs or artificial pre- 
servatives to make it keep ? 
All Heinz 57 Varieties 


are pure. 


The law requires the 
presence of Benzoate of 
Soda in Foods to be 
stated on the label. Read 
all food labels carefully. 


Some of the other 
seasonable Heinz delica- 
cies are Chili Sauce, 
Sweet Pickles, Mince 
Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Apple Butter, Fruit Pre- 
serves, Cream of Toma- 
to Soup, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago London 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity In Food Products. 


Pack 
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CAMP & TRAIL */weety 


DEVOTED TO 
= NG and Allied T. Sample 5 cents. et 
A. R. HARDING PUB. C CO., Box 149, i 


MOUNT BIRDS -: 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you 
— birds, animals, tan hidesy ma pow Lng 
Very fascinating and ie. Decorate your 
home and office. Save oat fine hies. 
Tuition low, success rite 
today — Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
magazine. Both 


Taxidermy, 4049A Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Boys—Make Money at School, 


We want one bright boy in every school to act as 
selling agent for the 


Jaco Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 


Every boy and girl will want one. Equals in wri- 
ting quality the best pen made. Sells for 35 cents. 
Send 25c. in stamps for sample and terms to agents. 
NEUMANN & HADLEY, 80 Leonard St., NEW YORK. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining m: 

for HOME CURE pase FREE. Awarded Gold fedal' “ world's S 

Fair, St. Louis. nxt tewis a 4 in the Deo, Ie 
GEORGE ANDR. 42 Adelaide 


‘Why CLASS PINS: 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 es., @ 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pinsor ges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


** FARSEEN ’”” 
TRADE-MARK 
»uldn’t you like one 
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We 
of these handsome Farseen 
Thermometers ? 

Very convenient, highly 
ornamental. Mahogany or 
oak. An accurate indication 
of temperature in any room, 
ean be placed on the desk. 
table, mantel — easily read 
across Ley room. 

Fr e $1. -00, sent to 
yo r a dress = mail. 
Money back if unsz Yistact tory. When ordering 

state style desired. Send us your order t y. 
Our complete catalogue is yours for the ~~ 
Standard Thermometer Co., 65 Shirley St., Boston, Mass. 
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eacia the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


For the treatment of winter 
rashes, eczemas, frost-bites, 
chappings, chafings, red- 
ness and roughness, espe- 
cially of face and hands, 
as well as for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying 
the skin and hair, and for 
preventing minor eruptions 
becoming chronic, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
have no rivals. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse 
Rue de la Chavenee d’Antin; Australia, 


; Paris, 10, 
Towns & 


Co., Sydney; In B. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug ©: Japan, Z. P Maruya, td., 
a io; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., pe Town, etc.; 


8. A., Potter Drue & Chem. ‘Cone. Sole Props.. 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag Post-free, 32-page Cuttcura Book, a complete 
Guide to Care and Treatment of Skin ‘and Hair. 
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RATISBON. 


|The oratorical repertory of every schoolboy 
fe cose includes Browning’s poem begin- 


” You know, we French stormed Ratisbon. 


The reader of memoirs, a particularly 
those of General Marbot, real ts at Ratisbon, | ¢ 
battle-ground thoi was, umorous 
aspect and was not all tragedy. Marbot says: 
it was first at Ratisbon aes the emperor 
endowed the common soldiery, making them at 
eg pe teh the Em ire and members of 
the Legion of ae A ant ——— of 
candidates were made by the heads of divisions, 
but the emperor eA a soldiers who 
believed that they merited this honor to come 
before him, and he alone oe and 
their worth. - 
Once it happened that an old grenadier, who 
had campaigned in tay and bey t, not having 
been mentioned, came ee in the 


most phlegmatic tones, the 
‘*But,’”’ asked eguiten. newhat have you 
done to deserve this reward?’ 


‘*Well, it was ny in the desert of 
Jaffa, = sooet ng heat, gave you a water- 
melon,’’ 


“I thank y coped mat ee e emperor, ‘*but 
the gift of this s fruit isn’t worth the cross of the 
‘he! “the grenadier, pies dale and self. 
n i self- 

ide himself, and 


— ipility cried with 
—r volu 
‘*Then you count as nothing the seven wounds 
that I received at Arcola, at Lodi, at Castig- 
— = at ns Pyramids, at St. Jean d@’ Acre, 
ms in Leak at Friedland! My eleven cam- 
paige in I avs! in Egypt, in Austria, in Prussia, 


Batts the cunene, jaughingly interrupting his 


Mew... ros zo getting ‘at itl p should have 
y telling at ese campaigns 
are worth more than a melon. I create you 
Chevalier of the Empire, with an annuity of 
twelve hundred francs. Are you satisfied?”’ 

‘*But, sire, I prefer the cross!’’ cried the 
grenadier. 

‘*And you have it, since I have made you 
chevalier,’’ was the reply. 

**But 1 would rather hove the cross!’? And 
the simple-minded soldier refused to budge. It 
took all sorts of persuasions to set his mind at 
rest and make him understand that his title of 
chevalier bore with it the honor of the cross. 
He was satisfied only when the emperor him- 
self had pinned the decoration on his breast, 
and he seemed infinitely more satisfied with that 
than with his gift of twelve hundred francs. 


* © 


RUNNING AWAY. 


e number of children who threaten, when 

crossed, to ‘‘run away and never, never, 
never come home again,’’ is legion, and Ameri- 
can mothers may be interested in the methods 
of a strict and successful Italian mother in a 
similar case. Lisi Cipriani, in her instructive 
and charming ‘‘Tuscan Childhood,’’ tells of 
her ‘‘rampageous’’ little brother Ritchie and 
his many threats. 

As he grew older, he did not say, ‘‘When 
I’m twenty-one ri kill myself,’’ but ‘‘I am 
going to run away 

My mother then would say, ‘‘All right, run 
away; but your clothes are mine. You came 
_ af home naked, and naked you shall 
leave ii 

Then Ritchie would plead, ‘‘One little old 
pair of trousers !’’ 

‘*No,’? my mother would say, ‘‘it is not ~— 
for you to run away. I cannot let you 
even one little old pair of trousers for oan 2 
purpose. You may have all the clothes you 
want if you stay here.’ 

And Ritchie would again plead, ‘‘One little 
old pair of trousers !’” 

But the signora was naa Ae firm, and 
Ritchie never ran away ! 


* © 


A POET’S FAME. 
= is, after all, something more than Died- 
rich Knickerbocker’s contemptuous defini- 
tion of it: ‘‘Half a sheet of dirty paper.’’ It 
may even reach a high emotional plane, and in 
proof of this is quoted the following anecdote 
of Bjornson, the Norwegian poet. 

Bjérnson was once asked on what occasion he 
got the tt pleasure from his fame as a 
poet. is answer was: 

“Tt was when a delegation from the Right 
came to my house in Christiania and smashed 
all the Because, when they had 
thus attacked me and were starting for home 
again, Se! ~ | that they ought to sing some- 


thi to sing, ‘Yes, we love 
tate Eek ofa of ours. “a They could do nothing else ! 


They had to sing the song of the man they had 
attacked.’’ 
* ©¢ 


BRAVE WORDS. 

0 one doubted Jenkins’s courage, not even 

Jenkins. But one day he told an instance 
of it which gave his hearer pause—if not Jen- 
kins. It seemed, according to a writer in Tit- 
Bits, that he and another man had got into 
some kind of dispute. Jenkins was relating 
how he acted. 


‘*Well, sir,’’ said Jenkins, ‘‘I gave it to that 
man straight, I can tell you. e is twice as 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers for clearing the voice. (Ade. 


ASTHMA 


—— AND 


HAY-FEVER| 


THE LATEST CRAZE! 


¥ SAWYER’S BO-PEEP PUZZLE } 


‘ An evening’s fun for all the family. 
Mailed for 10 cts., stamps or silver. 


P Spree. Dept. 8,88 Broad St. Boston, Mass. \ 








380 years of ex — in treating 
—_— ~>_*- ~y ad er 2 er- 





aes rae > Se stands |. ay of 
our statement that Asthma and 
Hay- + tage — be cured to — 4 
cured ss P. Harold Hayes. 
Buffalo, N. AY Ask Sor Book ¥ on. 
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Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
judgment. The patterns are 
new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we buiid 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote toourcol- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 


THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass, 
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Christmas gilts of “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
spoons, forks and {ancy serving pieces 
allord utmost satisfaction. Not only 
do they give lasting service, but always 
maintain their original charm and 


(BAT 
ROGERS BROS. strc: 


— the heaviest triple plate. 
that it appears on reverse = of 
silver-plated articles you purchase. 
Then you Rnow you ol the 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


For 62 years ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” has 
been the accepted standard. 


There are many combination sets 
arranged in chests and fancy cases 
that are especially appropriate for 
holiday purchases. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for 
catalogue “ M-99 ° showing designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 














big as I am, too, but I told him exactly what | 
I ——— oth his — conduct right to his | 
face, and 1 the names in the dic- 
tionary, A ng a lot of 0 others as well.’’ 

‘And didn’t he try to hit you, Jenkins?’’ 
said the other. 

**No, sir, he didn’t. And when he tried to 
answer back, I just hung, up the telephone 
receiver and walked away. 
















INUTE 


Tapioca. 


Like ap Minuteman whose 
picture is on every package, it 
is ‘Always Ready.” 


Requires No Soaking. 


Quickly cooked. Never soggy 
orgummy. Light, nourishing, 
F delicious. 

If your grocer hasn't it, send 
his address and four cents for enough 
to make one pint and Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
136 West Main Street - - Orange, Mass. ‘1 
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ONDS 


EXTRACT 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 


SOOTHING, REFRESH- 
ING anp HEALING. 
F 
a eit 
aed 











The most useful 
household remedy. 


Ask your druggist ren 
Pond’s Extract. Sold 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 

















POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 
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Boys’ Wool Coat Sweater 

aS Given to any Companion sub- > 4 
scriber for one new subscription >:< 

and 65c. extra, postage included. - 4 
Price of Sweater size. -75, post-paid. 5c 

HERE is nothing like a Coat s% 

Sweater for boys and young 7d 

men. Easy to put on or re- s% 

move, and may be used as a sub- 7 

stitute for an overcoat in cold AA 
weather. Comfort, warmth and 7 
economy are combined in this WA 
popular garment. Made of gray i 

yarn, with cardinal bound front. s% 

Sizes 26 to 34 inches. ar 

Perry Mason oan Boston, Mass. se 
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BarneyoBerrx 
wo) 6046 Ws Die 


Christmas is never 5 ede complete with- 
outa pair of Barney & Berry Skates among 
the presents. Old and omnes | alike enjoy 
this the finest sport of the year. 
Barney & Berry Skates 
were the first all-metal Ice Skates used,and 
they still retain first place in the estimation 
of all users. — name famous and 
= = B. Skates are known and used wherever 
Ask any hardware or sporting 
goods dealer for Barney & Berry. Skates. 
yrite to us for Free Illustrated Catal It 
gives Hockey Rules and tells how to ‘0 con- 
struct an Ice Rink on the lawn. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice & Roller Skates, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 








HORLICK’S 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


A Nutritious Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee at Table. 


Imparts 


vitality — quiets the nerves. 


PURE RIGH MILK AND MALTED GRAIN. 
All Druggists. 
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he Lords reject the ° a... a 
long and brilliant debate, marked by an 
unusual attendance and great interest, the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, November 30th, rejected 
the budget by a vote of 350 to 75. This action 
was taken against the advice of many of the 
peers, not all of whom were Liberals, among 
them Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, Lord James 
of Hereford, Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, the Earl of Lytton, Lord Courtney, and 
the Archbishop of York, who warned the Lords 
of the danger attending the policy adopted. 
Several Conservative peers and bishops voted 
against Lord Lansdowne’s resolution to reject 
the bill, and several abstained from voting. 
& 
New Issue is introduced into British 
politics by this action of the Lords, which 
far transcends in importance the question of the 
budget. This is the question, whether the 
House of Lords, which is almost entirely a 
hereditary body, has the right to override the 
House of Commons, a representative body, 
upon questions of finance. It never has hap- 
pened before that a budget providing the 
revenue required for the year, duly passed by 
the House of Commons, has failed to receive 
the consent of the House of Lords. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the Lords declares that that 
body was not justified in giving its consent to the 
bill until it had been submitted to the judgment 
of the country; but while this is, in form, an 
appeal for a referendum, it implies the right of 
the Lords to act as a check upon the Commons 
on a budget bill. ® 


he House of Commons, December 2d, 
by a vote of 349 to 134, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the action of the House of 
Lords was ‘‘a breach of the constitution and 
a usurpation of the rights of the House of Com- 
mons.’*? The next day Parliament was pro- 
rogued until January 17, 1910. 
* 
co-_ with Nicaragua severed.— 
Secretary Knox, December ist, handed his 
passports to the Nicaraguan chargé d’ affaires 
at Washington, and notified both the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua and the leaders of the revolu- 
tion that the United States would hold strictly 
accountable for the protection of American lives 
and property the factions in control of eastern 
and western portions of the republic. In his 
letter conveying this notice, Mr. Knox severely 
condemned President Zelaya and described his 
administration as a blot upon the history of 
Nicaragua. The demand for reparation for the 
execution of the two Americans, Groce and 
Cannon, is temporarily withheld. 
& 
ohibition in Alabama.—A_ proposed 
prohibitory amendment to the constitution 
of Alabama was defeated, November 29th, by 
a majority of about 20,000. Alabama already 
has state-wide prohibition under laws enacted 
by the legislature; but the proposed amend- 
ment aroused opposition by the severity of its 
terms and the powers which it conferred upon 
the legislature for providing for its enforcement. 
® 
rbitration with Chile.— After some delay, 
and an interruption in the negotiations 
which at one time threatened a misunderstand- 
ing, the governments of the United States and 
Chile have agreed to refer to the arbitration of 
King Edward the settlement of the Alsop claim 
against Chile. This claim, which was origi- 
nally for $3,000,000, is based on concessions 
which were made by the Bolivian government 
more than a quarter of a century ago to an 
American syndicate. The concessions covered 
territory which came into the possession of 
Chile after the war between Chile and Bolivia; 
and the American claim is that Chile has not 
kept the promise then made to recognize the 
rights of the holders of the concessions. 
® 


nye Politics.—In the approaching gen- 
eral elections in France the religious ques- 

tion will be a prominent issue. The Roman 
Catholic Church authorities have condemned 
certain text-books used in the public schools, 
and have forbidden Catholic parents to send 
their children to public schools when Catholic 
schools are available. The Archbishop of 
Rennes, in a published statement, has called upon 
Catholic voters, whatever their political affili- 


ations, to rally to the protection of the Church. 
* 

Ce of Living.—From Bradstreet’s tables, 

it appears that the prices of the necessaries 

of life have not only regained the ground lost 

during the panic of 1907, but are now close to 


the highest record ever attained, and that the 
tendency is still upward. . Bradstreet’s index 


number of the cost of commodities indicates an | is 


advance, November ist, of 1.9 per cent. over 
the figures of October ist, of 7.9 per cent. over 
January 1, 1909, of 10.5 per cent. over No- 
vember 1, 1908, and of 56.7 per cent. over July 
1, 1896, when prices were at their lowest. 
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afe Nut Screws.— The development of 

motor -car engines, and other machines 
having much vibration, has concentrated atten- 
tion upon devices for locking nuts upon bolts. 
In the recent discussion of this subject atten- 
tion is called to the fact that, for ordinary 
motor-car work, a well-fitted nut tightened 
upon a well-fitted thread will not slip under 
vibration if the number of threads is more than | 
12 to the inch. Such bolts and nuts should | 





be secured with spring-lock washers. They | Physical Training for the School and Class Room. 


are then safe up to a bolt diameter of over | 
three-quarters of an inch. 
* 

Po peree of Lakes.—Whether th 

globe on which we dwell is gradually 
drying up or not is a question that has been | 
much debated. Recent discoveries in Central 
Asia have been regarded by some as favoring 
an affirmative answer, but others have replied 
that the observed phenomena are simply peri- 
odie changes. Doctor Walser of Zurich cham- 
pions the affirmative view on the ground that a 
great number of European lakes have certainly 
disappeared within the last 250 years. The 
canton of Zurich, for example, had 149 lakes a 
quarter of a century ago, and only 76 to-day. 
He believes that a similar tendency to disap- 
pearance has affected the lakes of Germany and 
Russia. ° 


ew Welding Process.—The difficulty 

of welding the new tool steels to cheaper 
grades has led tothe invention of a new process, 
by which the welds are successfully accom- 
plished. It consists in placing a thin sheet of 
copper between the surfaces to be welded, which 
are coated with a reducing substance. At a 
temperature of 1,200° centigrade the copper is 
rendered completely fluid by the gas or vapor 
given off by the reducing substance, and in this 
state it penetrates into the steel on both sides 
of the junction, producing a cohesion of the 
molecules so strong that if the welded piece is 


| 
| 
| 


dyspepsia, loss of appetite and headache. 








afterward broken, the fracture tends to pass 
through the steel on one side or the other, 
instead of following the weld. 
& 
Metery of Life Progress.—In his address 
to the British Association at Winnipeg, 
the president of the geological section, Prof. 
A. S. Woodward, said that he wished to em- 
phasize the interest and significance of the 
persistent progress of life to a higher plane, 
which is observed throughout the geological 
periods. Paleontologists, he added, are now | 
generally agreed that there is some principle | 
underlying this process much more fundamental 
than chance variation or response to environ- 
ment, however much these phenomena may 
have contributed to certain minor adaptations. 
This is shown by the rise of the great back- 
boned family of animals, which, during the 
successive geological periods, has been effected 
not by a uniform and gradual process, but~ in 
a rhythmic manner, periods of advance alter- 
nating with periods of relative stability. At 
present, said Professor Woodward, we cannot 
explain the phenomenon. 
& 
ineral Microbes.—Prof. C. Matignon 
of the College of France recently described 
his experiments with ancient medals, vases, 
and so forth, of lead, which are gradually dis- 
integrating in the Museum of Cluny. After a 
certain number of years they fall into dust. 
The cause, he says, is the presence of minute 
traces of saline matter, with which the objects 
have become impregnated during their long 
burial in the soil or under water. These 
microscopic chemical impurities play the part 
of bacteria and microbes in living bodies. In 
other words, the lead is ‘‘sick,’’ and unless the 
noxious matter can be removed, will inevitably 
perish. Curiously enough, he finds that if 
traces of salt are imparted to a fresh mass of 
lead, it is attacked, and eventually falls to 
pieces like the objects in the museum. 
& 
he Waves of the Earth.—The perfected 
earthquake recorders now in use detect 
many curious movements of the crust of the 
globe, which, while they escape our senses, 
may nevertheless play an unexpected part in 
Two kinds of 
microseismic oscillations have been discovered, 
one having a period of from four to nine sec- 
onds, and the other a period of about half a 
minute. The former is often observed simul- 
taneously over large portions of the earth. 
Doctor Klotz, in Canada, has observed that 
whenever a center of low barometric pressure, 
after traversing the continent, reaches the ocean, 
these strange oscillations appear. Professor 
Wiechert suggests that they may be due to the 
impact of ocean waves, the force of which varies 
with the state of the air. A special observatory 
to be set up on the west coast of Ireland to 
study them. The microseismic oscillations of 
a period of half a minute appear to be due to 
local winds, which set up a wave motion on the 
land similar to the vastly greater motion im- 
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EVERYMAN’S CAR 








F. O. B. Factory 


The Brush is not an imitation nor 
an adaptation of any other automobile 


It is not a big, complicated car cut down 
in size to sell at a low price, but is a sim- 
ple, stanch, reliable runabout—the only 
motor-car built in this country that can 
properly be called by that name. 

It is designed to do the strenuous work 
demanded of a runabout, and its design is 
such that we can build it as well as any 
of the large cars are built and still sell 


foresaw the demand for a reliable auto- 
mobile which would replace the ‘‘horse 
and buggy,’’ just as the big touring car 
and limousine have replaced the team, 
the carriage and the coachman. 

The enormous demand for the Brush 
shows that our judgment was correct — 
and it is not a demand from any one 
territory, nor from any particular class, 
but from sane, thinking people in all 


Before the first Brush was built, we parts of the world. 


Everybody Buys the BRUSH 


The Business Man, who judges it from 
a standpoint of utility and minimum 
depreciation. 

The Physician, who must have absolute 
i— ndability and exacting service: 

The C City and Country Salesman, con- 
sidering initial cost as well as mainte- 
nance expense. 

The Farmer, who looks at the Brush as 
an investment, not a luxury. 

The Suburbanite, who is at the mercy 
of inconvenient transportation facilities. 

The Young Folks, who want a good- 
looking little car and must have sim- 
plicity without excessive speed. 


Even the manufacturers of some of the 
larger automobiles are using the Brush in 
their business. Could we offer you better 
evidence of the value of Brush cars than 
the fact that the Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Co. is using six of them? More than a 
year ago these people bought one car, 
which showed such wonderful results that 
they have since purchased five more. 

The six models we are building, in 
addition to the standard Runabout 
shown above, will meet the requirements 
of all. The Brush knows no class— 
recognizes no competition. It is really 
** Everyman's Car.’’ 


Write for preliminary announcement 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY 


1237 BALTIMORE AVE. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“4 THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


The World’s Standard Skate. Backed by 
over 50 years’ experience in skate-making, 
by the largest skate-makers in the world. 











_ Used by champion skaters and high-class 
rinks everywhere. Please write for our new illustrated catalogues. 
They are free. Kindly state whether you are interested in ice or 


roller skates. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _illus- 


trated weekly y pape per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, y E, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a tingle weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


How Seboectations may begin at any time during 


lee. for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diteo tly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
ollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-O Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver cont, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

the A hy 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ‘ess On your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DUST DISEASE. 


his is the name given by a 

writer in one of the med- 
ical journals some time ago 
to a train of symptoms seem- 
ingly always excited by the 
breathing in of dust. 

The symptoms sometimes 
resemble those of an ordinary 
cold, or they may be like rheu- 
matic joint and muscle pains, 
malaria, a bilious attack or an acute indigestion. 

That the disease is distinct from any of those 
which it resembles is thought to be shown by the 
fact that it always follows the inhalation of dust, 
and not exposure to cold, sitting in a draft, indis- 
cretion in diet, eye-strain, or other of the usual 
producers of similar symptoms. 

In one instance this dust disease in the case of 
a certain physician always followed a season of 
pasting clippings in a scrap-book. The book he 
used for this purpose was an old ledger which had 
been kept for many years either in the cellar or in 
the attic—both places dry and dusty. This book 
was handled only when a number of clippings had 
accumulated and the doctor had a few leisure 
hours for pasting them in the scrap-book. After 
each of these times he always suffered from a 
special train of symptoms. The musty odor of 
the book seemed to cause an immediate feeling of 
rawness in the nose and a bitter taste in the back 
of the throat. This was followed the next day by 
the signs of a slight cold in the head, nausea, loss 
of appetite, a coated tongue and a little fever, with 
muscular soreness and depression of spirits. 
These symptoms increased in severity for two or 
three days, and gradually wore away in the course 
of a week. 

After suffering in this way a number of times, 
the doctor did what he would have done at once 
for a patient under similar cireumstances—he had 
the book thoroughly beaten and dusted, and the 
covers and edges wiped with a damp cloth mois- 
tened in a strong antiseptic solution. After that 
he could handle the book with impunity. 

Such an experience is not uncommon, and the 
remedy is the one that was found effective in the 
ease described. The lesson can be applied in 
many cases where it is necessary to have a great 
deal of old accumulated dust removed. 

This dust should never be stirred up and inhaled 
by the persons who have to deal with it, but should 
always be attacked with damp cloths. It is just 
as easy to dampen the cloth with an antiseptic solu- 
tion as with water. This renders innocuous the 
many kinds of germs that may be found in old dust. 

No person who calls himself civilized should 
permit the use of the old-fashioned feather duster, 
which does not remove, but merely stirs up, the 
dust. The damp cloth removes it permanently. 
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HER OPEN WINDOW. 


—— of the power of imagination to make 
people comfortable or uncomfortable are many 
and varied. An amusing one is told by a young 
woman who last summer took a long carriage 
trip through northern Vermont. One evening she 
and her father arrived at a village where they had 
planned to spend the night, to find that the one 
little hotel of the place was crowded to overflow- 
ing, and there was positively no room for them. 
After some time, however, the landlord announced 
that they could be accommodated at a farmhouse 
a mile away. 

Accordingly he ordered his stable-boy to “har- 
ness up” and take the travellers to the house in 
question. It proved to be a small, low house, but 
there were two rooms unoccupied by the family, 
and to these the father and daughter gladly betook 
themselves. 

The night was rainy, and at first the young 
woman thought she could sleep with the windows 
closed, as she found them. After tossing and 
turning in bed for some time, however, she hastily 
rose, and opened the window at the foot of her 
bed. 

For a few moments she lay “drinking in the 
cool night air,” as she says, in telling the story, 
and then fell asleep. 

When she woke the next morning and had fairly 
opened her eyes, a peal of irrepressible laughter 
startled the other inmates of the house. 

Looking out of her opened window, expecting 
to see the morning light, she discovered that it 
opened into a small and tightly closed room, evi- 
dently connected with the shed, and well filled 
with “chunks” of apple wood. 

“And yet,” she always says in conclusion, with 
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a great deal of firmness, “I should have been 
willing to stand up in court and certify that it was 
cool night air which I sniffed with such delight 
when I opened that window.” 


AN OLD BAPTISMAL FONT. 


[" the old baptistery at Florence—the baptistery 
with the wonderful bronze doors which Michel- 
angelo called “so beautiful that they were worthy 
to be the gates of paradise’”—most of the babies 
of Florence have been baptized for many hundred 
years. 


At almost any hour of any day one will find bap- 
tismal parties waiting before the font, with babies 
of every rank in life, from the princely heir of a 
great house, nearly smothered in costly laces and 
attended by’ a small army of friends and relations, 
to the little creature decked out in gaudy cotton 
and held in the arms of a solitary old peasant 
woman. 

No register of baptisms was kept in the very 
early days. The first record was made in this 
wise: a certain priest took it into his head to keep 
account of the number of children he baptized. 
Aosemengy, | - ut a white bean yA a box for 
ga hy | and a black bean for every 

Later on posende were carefully kept, 
could look them over it w 
study, for probably the 
seho ars, poets and so 
ence famous received thelr names at the ead of 
“my dear little Saint John’”—as Dante called it 
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WANTED HIS MONEY BACK. 


tis an old saying that “‘you cannot eat your cake 

and have it, too.”” But aseasick person usually 
cares little for either side of the proposition. The 
captain of one of the steamships plying between 
this country and Italy, which arrived at New 
York with over six hundred immigrants, tells a 
rather amusing story of a heated interview held 
between himself and one of them on the voyage 
across. 

The vessel had been out a few days, and had en- 
countered some heavy seas. The first morning 
that calmer weather prevailed one of the steerage 
And with appeared for the first time above dec 
_-s with a face as white as a sheet approache 

e Ca) 

“This — ot to stop!” he said, angrily. 

**What has?” asked the ca; tain, in surprise. 

“This feeling of death. hen I ay gh “J 
ticket I was told it ee meals, but 
keep my food down. Now it 
tain, or vise I want my assage 
cannot break your contrac ashion with 


It took all the captain’s ingenuity to him 
during the rest of the trip. caren teeta 
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A PICTURE OF ETERNITY. 


he negro preacher is noted for his enthusiasm 
and his picturesque—almost poetic—way of 
expressing things. In “Life in Old Virginia,” J. J. 
McDonald tells about a new colored minister who 
was conducting a revival without much success. 
At last, however, he awakened his congregation 
by asking: 
“Does yo’ know what eternity is? Well, I tell 


“Tf one of dem lil sparrows what yo’ see roun’ 
i garden bushes was to dip his bill in de ’Lantic 

ean an’ take one hop a day an’ hop ’cross de 
country an’ put dat Gree of war into de ’Cific 
Ocean, an’ den he hop bac Lantic Ocean,— 

s’ one "= day, en? if a Keep dat a. u 

well de ’Lantic Ocean wuz  & ne, 
wouldn’t be break o’ day in eterni 

“Dar, now,” said one of the bre ies yo’ see 
for yo ’ge’f how long eternity is.” 


A TWISTER. 


he little girl was starting to join her mother, 
who was visiting friends in a neighboring city. 


Tell mama,” said her father, as he put her on 


the train and kissed her good-by, “that I am 
taking good care of the flowers in the back yard.” 


“T will, papa.” 

“And be sure to tell her that the goldenglow is 
growing erie 

“T’ll remembe —— 

The train moved off and she aoe gone. An hour 
or two later she delivered the message. 

“Mama,” she said, “papa told me to tell you 
that he — Fy ated care of the flowers.” 

“T am giad to hear it, dear.” 

“And a to be sure to tell you that the 
dengow is glowing—no, the gol nanew is goin 
I mean the glorygrow is goldin gor ous—the gory. 
gow is goring—mama, what is the name of that 

ig ‘yellow flower that grows in the back yard?” 

he goldenglow, dear. 

“Well, he says it’s doing first-rate.” 
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THE VULNERABLE POINT. 


M*: Holt could be depended upon at almost 
any time to say the wrong thing with the best 
intentions in the world. ‘Nobody minds what 
poor dear Fanny Holt says,” her friends told each 
other when repeating her remarks. ‘““We know she 
means all right.” 


“Isn’t it queer how i's neighbors ings affect 
Be aa ?” one of Mrs. Holt’s neighbors said to her 
he aay nore . mn picnic.” “We bo 

red to d I, but you say 

just a sitio oie. of indigestion, while a this 
earful blind head 

“Why, that’s ie natural,” said Mrs. Holt, 
cheerily. “Of course when people are tired out, 
it goes straight to the weakest part of them; mine 
is my stomach, and everybody knows yours is 
your head, poor dear!” 


THE SASSAFRAS MINT. 


he lady who always spends her 3 in the 

most ir ible and ijled rural nooks 
of which she can learn was narrating her latest 
experiences to a writer in the Washington Star. 


“T spent pages, ” she said, ‘in a village called 
the Head of Sassafras, @own in Maryland. Fd 
post-office there was the general store 
pony $e after oe my arrival I went to the general 

or 
: a little Sarl preceded me with an egg in her 
nan 

«Gimme an egg’s worth of tea, please,’ I heard 
her say to the postmaster-storekeeper ; ‘and ma 
says ye might weigh out an ong 8 worth of sugar, 
too, for the black hen’s a-clucking, and I’ll be up 
again in a minute.’ ” 








tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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What shall we have for dessert or salad? — 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than ' ‘fudge”’ 
or ‘Divinity.””. For the name and address of 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will 
send a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and 
his name, or for 15c. a two-quart package. 

Knox ‘Shmuains Gelatine 

60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Carvers 


Madeof finest special car- 
ver steel with stag-horn 
handles and sterling 
silver mountings. 
Made by expert 
craftsmen in a 
plant devoted to 
the making of 


Fine Cutlery 
for over 60 
years. 
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Nothing helps 
the appearance 
of the table more 
than does good cut- 
lery—nothing mars 
the effect more than 
aworn-outcarving set. 
How are your carvers? 
Ask to see 
eo ae ” Carvers. 
(534 thet bad), post-paid, BS 
ine ade ost-pat ’ 
yas hasn’ pos stock, but 
ask him before sending to us. 
LAMBON & GOODNOW MFG. COMPANY, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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METEOR 


Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 
styles and sizes. Beauti- 
fully made. Reliable 
Manning- Bowman 
quality throughout. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet‘ M-12"" 
Mannme, Bowman 8 Co., 
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\. Alcohol Gas Stove and takine 
“Eclipse” Bread 
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better coffee because the grounds are 
not boiled or steeped—better coffee | 
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Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
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tee accomplish the 
thing before time 
called — that’s the 
All things have 
to be a 
close yet safe calculator 
requires the time 
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Elgin Wat 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 16 Size. 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Compensating balance. Breguet hair-spring, with 
Adjusted to temperature, 
Patent recoiling 
Dust ring. 
Plates damaskeened. Engraving inlaid with gold. 


micrometric regulator. 
isochronism, three positions. 
click and self-locking setting device. 


Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
grade of movement and case. All Elgin models are 
fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 






New 
No. 78 Dial 
—graceful 
and legible. 
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YOUR DESIRE FOR 8 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will 
not be satisfied until you’ ‘wear Linene. collars. 


If you can’t find them at the stores, price 10 
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You Can Easily Secure 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By Introducing The Youth’s Companion to New Subscribers 
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JHIS is the time when your friends and neighbors are selecting their 
reading for the coming year. By recommending The Youth’s 
Companion to them, you can easily get a number of new subscrip- 
tions before Christmas. Just try it. You will be surprised to find 
how easy it is to earn the valuable articles we offer in return for 
your services. In this way you can secure acceptable gifts for father, 
mother, brother and sister. Every year thousands of our subscribers 
earn all their Christmas Gifts by securing a few new subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion. You can do it, too. 

Our annual List of Rewards, which appeared in The Youth’s 
Companion of October 21, 1909, contains 


Over One Thousand Offers 


No other periodical rewards in 
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from which you can make your selection. 
such a generous way those who help to increase the number of its readers. 
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The following index will indicate the great number and variety of the articles we offer, 
all of which are suitable for the holiday season. 


A CHRISTMAS INDEX 


To the Liberal Offers in The Youth’s Companion of October 21, 1909 
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Books ' . , 521 to 528 Writing Materials 553-554 

Toys, Miscellaneous . - 534-535-538-539 Leather Goods 518-541-554 

Toys, Electrical : ; 540 Cutlery . ‘ ‘ 544 

Household Conveniences 547-548-549 Tools ‘ : ; 543-544 
= Wearing Apparel 518-550-551 Useful Arts 535-542-543-544 a 
— Games : . ‘ 532-539 Skates . , . 543 = 
] Toilet Articles 552-553 Watches ; 7 ‘ 518 | 
mn Silverware ‘ 519-546-547 Chinaware ‘ ‘ 519-548 al 

Optical Goods , ‘ 541 Outing Supplies , ; 536 

Cut Glass , , ; 548 Athletic Supplies ‘ : 537 

Needlework . ‘ , 545 Entertainment Outfits ‘ 533 

Jewelry . , , 529 Musical Instruments , 518-541 
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]F you secure and send us but five new subscriptions you will not only receive five articles which you may 

desire for Christmas Gifts, but we will also send you a Reward for Perseverance and Five Shares in the 
division of $12,000.00. These new subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, and they will be 
placed to the credit of the sender until Rewards are selected. Look up these Offers in The Youth’s Com- 
panion of October 21st. If you have misplaced your copy, we will gladly send you another free of charge. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS U 
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